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Introduction 


The  tension  between  the  concept  of  an  alliance  geographically 
limited  to  the  area  North  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ^  and  develop¬ 
ments  and  events  beyond  that  area  has  been  a  major  concern  of 
the  Allies  in  the  35  years  of  NATO’s  history.  For  example,  the 
United  States'  desire  to  avoid  colonial  entanglements  of  its 
European  allies  chiefly  contributed  to  the  strict  delimitation 
of  the  Treaty  area;  the  United  States  involvement  in  South-East 
Asia  produced  much  friction  within  the  Alliance;  and  the  U.S. 
Administration's  perspective  upon  the  turmoil  in  Central  America 
as  a  part  of  the  East-West  confrontation  is  viewed  differently 
by  the  other  members  of  NATO.  In  all  these  and  similar  situations 
it  has  become  obvious  that, despite  the  decolonization  of  the 
European  overseas  empires,  the  tasks  of  NATO  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  defense  of  the  Allies*  home  territories  but  must  con¬ 
sider  all  the  complex  strategic,  political,  and  economic  elements 
of  the  growing  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  outside  the 
Ts'ATC  treaty  area,  and  in  particular  in  the  regions  of  the  Third 
V’orld.  For  it  is  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  global 
power  capable  of  projecting  its  might  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  home  land  to  distaiit  areas  of  the  Third  U’orld  that 
has  contributed  more  than  other  developments  to  alerting  the 
Western  Alliance  to  the  existence  of  security  problems  outside 
of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Treaty  area. 

Now  since  a  major  portion  of  the  world's  energy  and  non-fuel 
m.ineral  resources,  vital  for  the  economy  and  thereby  the  defense 
of  the  West,  is  found  in  the  Third  V,'orld,  concern  has  recently 
been  growing  about  the  future  availability  of  these  resources 
to  the  West.  In  particular  a  new  dimension  of  the  Soviet  threat 
has  joined  the  older  concerns  of  the  jnilitary  balance,  arms 
control,  subversion,  and  others,  namely  the  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  embarked  upon  a  "resource  war"  against  the  West,  designed 
to  deny  strategic  materials  in  the  Third  V.’orld  to  the  West  while 
gaining  control  of  them  for  itself,  thereby  bringing  about  the 
collapse  of  '.'ATO  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  industrialized  world. 


Tais  whole  issue  of  a  possible  strategic  resource  confrontation 

against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Third  World  has  generated  a 

considerable  debate  in  the  West,  and  priir,arily  in  the  United 

States,  conducted  in  daily  press,  popular  and  business -oriented 

ragazines,  professional  journals,  and  television,  as  well  as 
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at  professional  iseetings  and  congressional  hearings. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  and, if  so, to  what  extent  these  alarms  are  justi¬ 
fied.  The  analysis  will  focus  on  the  strategic  non-fuel  minerals 
but  concerns  about  the  West's  access  to  energy  resources  will 
also  be  examined.  In  its  general  outline  the  study  is  made  up 
of  three  parts.  Tne  first  part  is  designed  to  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  focus  of  the  inquiry.  It  v/ill  begin  by  defining 
the  concept  of  strategic  materials  and  the  related  concepts 
of  dependence  and  vulnerability  and  subsequently  identifying, 
major  categories  of  materials  which  may,  and  in  most  cases, 
indeed  are  of  strategic  importance  to  tiie  V/estem  industrialized 
xvorld.  Second,  since  the  resources  at  issue  are  located  in 
the  Third  V.-orld,  the  paper  will  examine  the  strategic  resource 
situation  in  the  niajor  regions  of  the  Tliird  ’World  with  parti¬ 
cular  emphasis  upon  southern  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Finall 
th.e  current  domestic  resource  situation  of  the  'West,  including 
t::e  United  States,  ’.'estem  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  and  Australia, 
V.-;  11  be  assessed  in  comparison  to  the  resource  posture  of  the 
-oviet  Union  and  the  V.arsaw  Fact  as  a  whole.  The  second,  central 
part  of  Che  study  v;ill  identify  and  assess  a  variety  of  per¬ 
ceived  Soviet  t’nreats  to  the  'West's  access  to  strategic  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Third  ’..'or Id.  As  far  as  possible  the  analysis 
will  attempt  to  distinguish  facts  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
intentions,  capabilities,  and  perhaps  phantasies,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  some  of  this  discussion  v/ill*  be  of  speculative  nature 
as  well  as  based  on  empirical  experience.  The  third  and  final 
tart  V7ill  briefly  summarize  the  study's  argument  and  offer  ten¬ 
tative  conclusions  concerning  the  issue  of  resource  rivalry 
in  the  Third  'World.  Subsequently  some  policy  measures  will  be 
surrested  to  be  taken  by  the  'Western  allies  in  response  to  any 
ti-reat  that  Soviet  be.'.avior  raay  pose  to  the  'West's  supply  of 
stratenic  materials  in  the  TI;ird  i.’orld. 


Fai’t  I.  General  Background 

1 .  Strategic  Resources ;  DefinitiontDeoendencv. Vulnerabllit 

Definitions  of  the  strategic  nature  of  a  material  resource 

var3/  depending,  in  addition  to  the  analyst's  approach,  on  the 

country  and  even  the  branch  of  industry  involved,  but  in  very 

broad  terms  it  Ccin  be  said  that  from  a  national  perspective 

a  resource  is  "strategic**  if  it  is  not  found  or  produced  in 

the  country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sustain  an  essential, 

especially  defense-related,  industry,  the  nation  thereby  becoming 

significantly  deoendent  on  the  supnlies  of  such  resource  from 
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foreign  sources.  Strictly  speaking,  in  this  sense  no  indus¬ 
trialized  country  is  entirely  self-sufficient  but,  as  discussed 
below  (Part  I.  4),  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  approximate 
tl'-is  situation,  Cn  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  a  familiar  example 
of  a  nation  almost  totally  dependent  on  imports  of  its  strategic 
materials.  The  United  States,  which  until  the  1950s  enjoyed 
relative  self-sufficiency,  has  in  the  recent  decades  moved  more 
toward  the  import  dependency  end  of  the  scale.  Except  for.  Austral 'i . 
and  Canada,  its  allies  are  in  a  much  worse  position,  however,  as 
described  later  in  this  Section  (Fart  I,  3), 

Although  the  industrialized  V.'estem  world  consumes  scr.e  69  % 
of  the  world's  raw  material  resources,  compared  with  only  6  Ti 
consumed  by  the  Third  V/orld  and  25  %  by  the  centrally  planned 

economies,  a  large  portion  of  such  resources,  including,  strate.gio 

L. 

materials,  is  found  in  the  Tnird  ’..orld  countries,"  mis  fact  is 
cf  fundamental  importance  for  the  whole  question  of  the  East- 
best  rivalry  for  resources  in  the  Third  '.'orld.  Figure  1  gives 
a  comparative  picture  of  knot'^n  resources,  production,  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  three  basic  groups  of  nations. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  degrees  of  a  resource's  strategic 
natirre  from  a  nation's  point  of  view.  They  may  rarsge  from  mere 
import  dependency  -  a  normal  phenomenon  in  today's  "interdepen- 
c  =  rt" 'world  and,  in  principle,  no  cause  for  alarm  -  to  an  increasing 
c'^gree  of  import  "vulnerability".  The  latter  concept  is  distin- 
ruished  from  dependency  by  a  number  of  criteria,  but  at  least 
cn~  of  the  following  four:  1 .  a  sufficiently  critical  need  for 
-h--  material  by  the  nation’s  industry,  such  that  a  prolonged 


CoTip.nr.Hivc  riw  m.itcrijis  rcjoiircc;,  production,  .ind  consutnplinn  in  llircc 
bijic  yvnjis  of  n.ilio.ij  in  (ho  world.  So.nco.  C.’.scd  on  vslimalcii  in  tlic  .irucle  "Crisis  in 
Mineral  "v>0'.irccs"  in  S'MA  Review  pub!ii!icd  by  Mclra  Consollinj:  in  r.iris,  rnneo, 
Scp-.  nrbcr  7,  -1079. 


Source:  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  p,3 


interruption  would  entail  catastrophic  ecor.cnic  and  nilitar>’ 
consequences;  2.  lack  of  adequate  domestic  resources;  3,  lim¬ 
ited  potential  for  suitable  substitute  materials;  and  4.  lack 

of  alternative  sources  of  supply,^  Analysts  in  the  United  states, 
7  8 

'.i’est  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  have  approached  the  problem 
of  vulnerability  in  a  more  "scientific"  way .developing  national 
stratesic  materials  vulnerability  indices.  By  assigning  numerica'' 
values  to  the  critical  factors  affecting  the  supply  availability 
for  each  specific  material  they  obtained  a  sort  of  strategic 
status  for  the  material  involved.  Concrete  results  of  such 
quantitative  studies  will  be  noted  later  on  in  this  paper 
(Fart  I.  3),  but  here  a  few  general  comments  appear  to  the  point. 
In  preparing  the  indices  it  is  necessary  to  identify  a  reasonably 
exlnaustive  number  of,  first,  critical  danger  points  inherent 
in  the  physical  properties  and  global  distribution  of  the  mat¬ 
erial  and,  second,  the  events  and  conditions  conducive  to  a 
crisis  and  regarded  as  "trigger  points"  wliich  affect  the  availab¬ 
ility  cf  materials,  such  as,  for  instance,  v;ar,  civil  turmoil, 
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nationalization,  enoargo,  terrorist  attacks,  and  the  like,'  In 
tills  type  of  study  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  certain 
factors,  such  as,  for  example,  the  number  of  producers,  produc¬ 
tion  levels,  and  import  dependence,  can  be  numerically  expressed, 
oth=r,  especially  political  and  ideological,  factors  cannot  be 
readily  quantified  and  rather  arbitrary  scores  must  be  assigned 
to  them.  Still  it  is  claimed  that  a  useful  comparative  index 
car  'oe  developed  if  numerical  values  are  assigned  in  a  consistent 
manner  to  all  materials,^® 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  noted  above  that  any  material 
can  be  regarded  as  "strategic"  under  certain  circumstances.  For 
examiple,  for  many  Third  V'/orld  countries  grain  must  be  considered 
a  strategic  commodity  since  to  a  large  extent  they  have  to  rely 
on  imports  to  provide  food  for  the ir’populat ions ,  In  principle 
therefore  tn;e  terra  "strategic"  need  not  necessarily  apply  to 
materials  directly  related  to  military  aspects  of  national 
security.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  of  interest  are 
materials  considered  strategic  from  the  perspective  of  the  hester 
industrialized  nations,  and  therefore  the  following  summary 
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review  will  be  United  to  this  category  of  resources. 

Ir.  general,  two  categories  of  strategic  materials  caI^  be 
distinguished:  energy  resources  and  non-fuel  minerals.  The 
use  of  resources  as, a  weapon  to  achieve  a  political  objective 
is  usually  associated  with  energy  resources,  and  in  particular 
with  the  oil  embargo  applied  by  the  Arab  members  of  the  CPEC 
in  1973.  Cil  and  natural  gas  are  not  the  only  sources  of  energy 
and  a  number  of  countries  (China,  India,  South  Africa,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  and  East  Germany)  rely  on  coal  and  lignite 
as  the  source  of  their  energy  demand.  Other  sources  of  energy 
include  hydroelectric  energy,  nuclear  power,  and  less  common 
sources,  such  as  geothermal,  solar,  tidal,  and  wind  energy.  It 
is,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  all 
these  kinds  of  energy  as  they  relate  to  any  East-kest  rivalry 
in  the  Inird  ’.-'orld.  Cver  the  past  decade  a  most  abundant  liter¬ 
ature  .las  sprung  up  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  energy  emd 
stimulated  by  recijirrent  "energy  crises"  and  uncertainties 
about  the  future  supply  of  energy  in  the  industrialized  b'estem 
ccur.tries  ^  This  study  will  deal  with  petroleum-related  issues 
insofar  as  they  are  relevant  to  its  main  focus,  that  is,  the 
East-'.,est  confrontation  over  strategic  resources  in  the  Third  Wor  )  i 

As  far  as  the  non-fuel  minerals  are  concerned,  it  is  impossibl-- 
to  compile  a  list  of  minerals  critical  to  tlie  economy  and  defense.^ 
of  tlie  h’est  as  a  whole  because  of  very  widely  differing  degrees 
of  import  dependency  and  vulnerability  among  the  r.’estem  indiast- 
rialized  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  United  States 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the  identity  and  number  of  strategic 
materials  and  the  degree  of  their  vulnerability  from  the  U.S. 
perspective.  (See  Fart  I.  2).  Generally  speaking “non-fuel 
stratecic  materials  include  basic  m.etals  and  raw  materials,  such 
as  iron  ore,  bauxite  and  alumina,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  zinc,  and 
lead;  non-mietallic  materials,  such  as  diamionds ,  asbestos,  fluorspar 
rraphite,  and  asphalt;  precious  m.etals,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
ant  Platinum  group  metals;  nuclear  materials  (uranium,  plutonium); 
rubber:  grains  and  foods;  arc!  -the  most  numerous  category-  the 
more  exotic  high  tec'.enolcg:-/  materials,  mriny  of  wh.ich.  have  only 
recently  been  introduced  in  advanced  industries.  They  find  appli" 
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ation  in  manufacturing  electronic  equipment,  lasers,  jet  engines, 
space  vehicles,  missiles,  and  other  sophisticated  industries. 

Table  1  offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  uses  of  35 
high-technology  materials.  Military  application  of  33  critical 
materials  is  summarized  in  Table  -2-  , 

2.  Strategic  Resources  in  the  Third  World 
Since  specific  geographical  regions  of  the  Third  World  are 
examined  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  this  study 
vill  limit  itself  to  outlining  major  features  of  the  Third 
World  as  producer  and  supplier  of  oil  and  non-fuel  minerals 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  general,  tlie  Third  World  countries 
are  estimated  to  possess  about  42  %  of  the  known  resources, 
which  is  some  7  %  more  than  the  relatively  more  depleted  reser¬ 
ves  of  the  Vi’estem  market  economies.  However,  the  developing 
co^jntries 'production  of  raw  materials  amounts  to  30  /.  of  the 
world's  total,  the  ’..'estem  market  economies  accounting  for  45  %, 
and  the  planned  economies  for  29  %  of  th-at  total.  That  is 
'Why,  contrary  to  a  v^idely  held  view,  production  of  non-fuel 
minerals  is  actiially  dominated  by  the  developed  Ivestem  and 
centrally  planned  economies,  in  particular  the  United  States, 

Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  the 
developed  Western  countries,  except  Japcm,  are  dependent  on 
imports  from  the  Third  World  fora  relatively  small  percentage- of  mm 
erals,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  However  -  and  this  is  crucial - 
there  are  certain  materials,  vital  for  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  whose  resem/'es  are  found  mainly  -  at  least  50  %  of  world 
production  -  in  the  developing  world. Oil  is,  of  course,  the 
chief  resource  among  them:  about  3/4  of  the  total  world’s 

"oublished  proved"  reserves  at  the  end  of  1931  were  located 

14 

in  the  Tnird  'World.  In  addition,  as  far  as  certain  major 
vital  non-fuel  minerals  are  concerned,  the  developing  countries, 
including  South  Africa,  possess  the  bulk  of  the  world's  reserves 
of  such  resources  as  bauxite,  chromium,  columbium,  industrial 
diamonds,  platinum  group  metals,  tantalum,  tin,  and  some  other 
mere  exotic  materials.  In  terms  of  production,  however,  the  Third 
/.or Id  countries  are  leaders  only  in  the  case  of  oil,  tin,  cobalt, 
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Table  2 


and  bauxite.  The  last  two  mentioned  minerals  meet  the  test  of 
import  vulnerability  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States . 
(See  below  Part  1.3  ). 

Among  the  Third  World  regions  two  stand  out  as  uniquely 
endowed  by  nature  with  major  resources  vital  for  the  well-being 
of  the  industrialized  West.  The  first  one  is  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  concentrating,  according  to  data  for  the  end  of  1981,  53  % 
of  the  world's  oil  reserves  and  accounting  for  27.3  %  of  world 
production. The  other  one  is  southern  Africa  or,  more  exten¬ 
sively,  nigh  Africa,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
of  strategic  minerals.  This  region  possesses  by  far  the  largest 
reserves  of  strategic  minerals  in  the  world.  The  countries  of 
High  Africa,  from  Gabon  and  Zaire  in  the  Horth  to  South  Africa 
in  the  South,  and  especially  South  Africa,  Zaire,  and  Zimbabwe, 
possess  virtually  all  among  the  strategic  non-fuel  resources; 

95  %  of  chromium  (South  Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Madagascar);  36  %  of 
platinum  group  metals  (South  Africa);  83  %  of  diamonds  (Zaire, 
Botswana,  South  Africa,  Hanibia,  Angola);  64  %  of  vanadium 
(South  Africa);  53  %  of  manganese  (South  Africa,  Gabon);  and 
50  of  gold  (South  Africa,  Zimbabwe)  and  fluorspar  (South  Africa 
Sizable  portions  of  other  mineral  reserves  are  also  located  in 
the  region  (columbium/tantalum,  uranium,  asbestos,  mica,  cobalt, 

cooper,  nickel,  zinc,  graphite,  phosphate,  gypsum,  silver,  among 

16 

other  minerals  and  metals).  In  terms  of  production,  the  area 

accounts  for  50  /.  or  more  of  the  world  output  of  gold,  diamonds, 

platin*am  group  metals,  vanadium,  germanium,  cobalt,  and  significant 

amcur.ts  of  many  other  minerals,  including,  besides  uranium, 

coluirbi^m,  tantalum,  and  titanium,  three  metals  cn  U.S.  most 

critical  list  (Part  I.  3). The  extremely  high  production  and 

reserves  position  of  South  Africa  and  its  role  as  the  major 

supplier  of  strategic  materials  to  the  ivest  is  emphasized  by  all 

analysts .^^Af ter  South  Africa,  Zaire,  Zimbabwe,  and  Zambia  are 

probably  the  most  important  non- fuel  mineral  producers  in  southern 

Africa,  but  other  countries  of  the  reg,ion  also  possess  sisinificant 

18 

productive  capacities  of  strategic  materials. 


In  contrast  to  southern  Africa,  the  remaining  part  of  the 

continent  appears  rather  poor  in  strategic  resources.  Still, 

Africa  (N'igeria,  Gabon,  Algeria,  Libya,  and  Egyot)  possesses 

19 

8.3  %  of  the  world's  oil  reserves  and  deposits  of  uranium 
20 

and  bauxite. 

Compared  to  southern  Africa,  Latin  America's  share  of  the 

world's  strategic  minerals  is  not  large.  At  the  end  of  1981 

Latin  America's  share  of  published  proved  oil  reserves  amounted 

to  12.5  %  of  the  world  total.  In  production  Mexico  overtook 

Venezuela  with  4. A  %  of  the  world  total  compared  to  Venezuela's 
21 

3.9  %.  Among  the  non-fuel  minerals  bauxite  (Jamaica,  Suriname, 

Guyana),  counted  in  the  United  States  among  the  eight  crucial 

minerals, is  the  most  important.  In  addition,  Latin  America 

produces  25  %  of  the  world's  antimony  (Bolivia,  and,  much  less, 

Mexico):  29  %  of  silver  (Mexico,  Peru,  and  lesser  amounts  in 

Bolivia  and  Chile);  17  %  of  tin  (mainly  Bolivia);  18  %  of 

beryllium  (Brazil),  and  less  significant  amounts  of  some  other 

22 

critical  minerals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 

Latin  America,  and  especially  Brazil  and  Argentina,  presents  one 

of  the  world's  largest  mineral  potentials. 

China  is  also  believed  to  have  large  amounts  of  untapped 

23 

mineral  resources,  but  is  still  dependent  on  imports  of  many 
strategic  non- fuel  minerals,  such  as  chromium,  cobalt,  and 
platinum  grouo  metals,  for  example.  It  is,  however,  the  second 
largest  oroducer  of  tuTigsten.  ^China's  share  in  v/orld  oil  reserves 
amounted  to  2.9  %  at  the  end  of  1931,  ^but  an  intensive  exploration, 
especially  off-shore,  has  been  embarked  upon  by  the  Chinese 
government.  The  Indian  subcontinent  is  not, at  the  present  time, 
a  crucial  area  from  the  point  of  view  of  resource  rivalry  in 
the  Third  World,  ^iica  is  the  major  strategic  material  exported 
by  India, 

3, The  Jtratepric  Resources  Situation 
of  the  West 

Cne  important  link  in  the  argument  of  those  who  are  persuaded 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  resource  war  against  the 
V.'est  in  the  Tiiird  World  is  the  extent  of  the  West's  dependency 
on  imports  of  strategically  sensitive  materials  from  politically  ' 
unstable  regions  of  the  Third  V/orld,  and  especially  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  southern  Africa.  This  Section  will  review  the  strategic 


resources  status  of  the  ’vest,  including  not  only  the  United 
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States  and  its  NATO' allies  but  also  Australia  and  Japan. - 
There  is  consensus  that  the  Western  World  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  inpoart  of  many  strategic  materials  from  the  Third 
World  comtries  and  finds  itself  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
situation  relative  to  the  resources  statvis  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Table  3  offers  a  comparative  survey  of  relative  import  depen¬ 
dence  of  Japan,  European  Community,  the  United  States,  China,  and  I’r 
Soviet  Union  for  16  strategic  materials,  based  on  the  average 
data  in  the  late  1970s.  The  vulnerability  of  Japan,  a  major 
metals  producer,  which  depends  at  least  90  on  imports  of 
strategic  minerals,  is  striking.  Western  Europe,  also  an  im¬ 
portant  processor  and  producer  of  refined  metals,  is  not  in  a 
much  better  sliape  and  any  serious  disruption  of  critical  materials 

would  have  grave  consequences  for  the  economy  and  political 

28 

stability  of  the  area. 

Tn  comparison  to  its  European  :'.ATC  allies  and  Japan,  the  United 

zi-a^-es  appears  to  be  in  a  much  better  position.  However,  although 

until  1950s  this  country  was  still,  on  balance,  an  exporter  of 

minerals  and  the  necessary  imports  of  strategic  materials  were 

cheap  and  secure,  it  has, over  the  past  30  years,  moved  rapidly 

into  a  position  of  import  dependency,  adding, as  the  largest 

consumer  of  raw  materials,  considerably  to  demand  for  resources 

29 

available  in  the  Third  World.  In  view  of  the  even  faster 

growing  demand  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  entry  into 

the  international  markets  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Chir^  and  some 

other  developing  countries,  this  decline  in  the  li.S.  domestic 

resource  capability  has  accelerated  international  competition 

30 

for  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  Viestem 
nations  consume  large  amounts  of  raw  materials,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  populations,  has 'contributed  to  developing 
with  the  Third  V.'crld  countries  an  image  of  the  West  as  bent 
upon  exploiting  the  resource  patrimony  of  these  countries. 

■^here  are  all  kinds  of  statistics  illustrating  the  United 

t 

-'arcs  reliance  upon  imports  of  essential  minerals  and  other 
raterials,  and  the  frequently  conflicting  estimates  of  vulnerabilrt 
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Table  3 


SIr.'.legIc  Mnicri.ils  Imiiorl  Dcpoiulcncc  of  ScvcrnI  CouHtrios 
(Aiiuninl  of  Imports  .is  Porccoliiyc  of  App.ircol  Consumption) 


Jap.in 

Kuropeaii 

Conimunity 

(Jllilcd 

States 

China 

Soviet 

Union 

Oil 

.vsx.vx.x.vx.sx 

XXXXXXXX' 

xxxxx 

Iron  ora 

xxxxxx.\x.x.x 

X.XX.XXXXX 

X.XX 

XX 

X 

Alumimim'' 

xx\xxxxx.x.x 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

\xx 

Diamonds 

.\xx.\xxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

Rubber 

.v\.x.\.x.x.xx.x.x 

x>;xx.\x>:xxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxx 

X.XXXX.XXXXX 

rlatinum 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 

Tuii,.;s[cn 

•XXXXXXXX.XX 

xxxxxxxxxx 

XX.S.S.X.'w 

XXX 

Cobalt 

x.x.\.\xx.\.\xx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xx.wx.sx.sxx 

XX 

Uraniu.m 

XXX.XXXX.XX.X 

xxxxxxxxx 

Copper 

XXXXX.XXXX 

x.x.'ooectxx 

XX 

XXX 

Mr.nsar.cso 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

Chromium 

XXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxx.xxxxx 

NiCacI 

xxxxxxxxx 

XXX 

XXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxx 

Tin 

.x.\x.x.\xxxx 

x.v.vxx,\.\xxx 

XXXXXXXX 

xxxxx 

Zhic 

XXX.XXXX.X 

XXXXXXXX 

xxxxxx 

Lead 

XXX.\.XX.X.X 

.xxxx.vxxxx 

X 

.x.\x 

X 

Source.  N.itionr.l  Fovcipi  Assessment  Center,  U.S.  Joint  CJiiefs  of  .Slnlf,  15)78, 
U.S.  riiircan  of  Mines,  and  oilier  data  eoinpilod  !>y  2lsl  Century  Uesc.nvh. 

"  Ine'aidcs  imports  of  iwuxile,  niumtna,  and  aluininuni,  iVo/r;  Maeli  ”x”  reprexonls 
lO^f’  of  apparent  consumption  met  by  imports  from  all  sources. 


Source:  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  56 


vaz-'y  depending  on  the  naterials  included  on  the''scrateGic"lisc 
and  the  tirce  frarce  involved.  The  following  review  relies  on  the 
categorization  adopted  in  the  Congressional  Research  jervice 
handbook  which,  in  turn,  derives  most  of  its  data  from  the 
statistics  of  the  U.3.  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Three  categories  of  naterials  of  particular  concern  for  the 
nation  are  distinguished.  First,  there  are  45  "minerals  and 
materials  considered  most  essential  to  the  domestic  economy." 

The  production,  consumption,  and  import  reliance  of  these  mat¬ 
erials  are  presented  in  Table  A  ,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  is  100  ”1  dependent  upon  importation  of  8  of  them;  90  -99  Tv 
dependent  upon  importation  of  5  of  them;  and  50  -80  %  dependent 
on  irtorts  of  another  12  of  these  naterials.  Second,  among  this 
first  category,  29  minerals  and  materials  are  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  "strategic  and  critical"  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the 
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national  stockpile  list.  The  Strategic  and  Critical  :-3terials 

Stcck  Filing  Policy  Revision  Act  of  1979  defines  such  materials 

as  "materials  that  (A)  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  military, 

ind’ustrial,  and  essential  civilian  need  of  the  United  states 

durirg  a  national  emergency,  and  (3)  are  not  fotind  or  produced 

in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  such  need." 

Fir-ally,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  strategic  materials  even 

further,  many  experts  believe  that  out  of  these  29  materials  8 

are  most  important  "minerals  and  materials  for  which  the  industrial 

health  and  defense  of  the  United  States  is  most  vulnerable  to 

potential  supply  interruption".  These  ultra-strategic  eight  minerals 

all  meeting  most  or  all  criteria  of  vulnerability,  are:  bauxite/ 

aluminum,  chromium,  cobalt,  columbium,  manganese,  platintim  grouo 

33 

metals,  tantalum,  and  titanium.  Of  major  importance  for  estim- 
atirr  a  country's  vulnerability  to  disruption  of  strategic  mat¬ 
erials  supply  is  the  distribution  and  reliability  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  In  this  respect  the  U.S.  position  generally 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  Vt'estern  countries  as  a  whole;  If  the 
overall  volume  of  U.S.  imports  of  essential  minerals  and  materials 
is  taken  as  the  basis,  most  non-fuel  mineral  imports  come  from 
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developed  V/estem  countries,  especially  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  the  rel^^lvely  secure  Latin  American  area  (primarily  Mexico 
and  Brazil) .However,  as  shown  in  Table  5  ,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  of  the  eight  most  critical  materials  the  United  States 
must  depend  on  the  Third  VJorld.  Althotigh  none  of  the  20  countrie^ 


listed  in  this  Table  is  a  sole  supplier  of  any  of  the  eight, 

several  countries  of  southern  Africa  are  major  co-suppliers 

of  cobalt  or  chromium,  for  example.  South  Africa,  Zaire,  and 

Zimbabwe  are  the  three  most  important  countries  from  the  stand- 

35 

point  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  imports 
some  of  its  requirements  for  four  minerals  and  metals  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1979  the  Soviet  Union  was  its  second  principal 
scurce  (after  South  Africa)  of  chromium  and  platinum  group  metals, 
both  among  the  eight  most  critical  materials.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  its  second  largest  supplier  (after  Canada)  of 


gold  and  third  largest  source  (after  South  Africa  and  Chile)  of 

..  35 

vanadium. 


In  the  overall  picture  of  the  West’s  strategic  minerals  situ¬ 
ation  Canada  and  Australia  stand  out  as  valuable  sources  of 


a  number  of  such  materials,  bauxite,  nickel,  and  titanium,  for 
37 

example.  For  obvious  geographical  reasons  Canada  and  Australia 
are  major  suppliers  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  respectively. 
However,  even  they  do  not  possess  significant  reserves  of  some 
of  the  most  vital  strategic  minerals,  such  as  chromium,  cobalt. 


and  platinum  group  metals. 

Import  dependency  of  the  West  in  the  area  of  energy,  mainly  oil, 
is  a  m.ore  familiar  fact  than  dependence  on  imported  non-fuel 
minerals,  V.'ith  the  bulk  of  oil  reserves  located  in  Tnird  World's 


regions,  the  'West’s  major  areas  of  concentration  of  oil  reserves 
are,  in  percent  of  the  total  world  published  proved  reserves, 
the  United  States,  5  Western  Europe,  3.7  Canada  1.6  %}  and 
Australia  about  1  Since  53,3  %  of  the  world’s  reserves  are 

located  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  (see  Fart  I.  2)  which  supplies 
70  %  of  the  West’s  oil,  the  Gulf  area  is  che  locale  of  potential 
energy  resource  rivalry  between  l.ATC  and  Warsaw  Fact  countries. 


Table  5 


EICKT  ST-UnClC  A50  CRITICAL  KATIRIALS  AND  THIia 
C.S.  rN?C?T  SOURCES* 


^  Eat 

iaated  Oependeece 
percent 

Countries  Froa  w'nich  Icported 
end  Percent  of  leporta 

Material 

1950 

ioco 

1976-1979 

Bauxite/ 

S4 

eo 

Jamaica  (17/42)»  Guinea  (32,  bauxite), 
Australia  (7S»  alucica) 

Oirooite/ 

Ferrochroeiun 

91 

89 

Sep.  of  S.  Africa  (40/62),  Philippine# 

(J5,  chrccite),  USSR  (16,  crrcci:#), 
Turkey  (10,  chronite),  Yugoslavia  (11, 
ferrochrociua) ,  Ziobabve  (9,  ferro- 
chrooi^s) 

Cobalt 

93 

76 

Zaire  (A2),  Belgiuo-Luseabosirg  (16), 
Zaabia  (13),  Finland  (6) 

Colus^iua 

100 

ICO 

3ritil  (66),  Canada  (9),  Thailand  (7) 

Manganese  ore/ 
Ferroaaaganeaa 

97 

ICO 

Rep.  of  S.  Africa  (9/3S),  Gabon  (44, 
saf.;aaesc  ore),  Brazil  (24,  car.gar.ese 
ore),  France  (22,  eangancse  ore), 
Australia  (13,  manganese  ore) 

Platioua  group 

87 

83 

Rep.  of  S.  Africa  (53).  V'S.R  (?2>,  U.K. 
12) 

Tantalua 

97 

37 

7t*.aitac4  (36),  Canada  (13),  Malaysia  (10) 
Bratil  (4) 

Ticaniua 
( I Isenice ) 

47 

67 

Australia  (56),  Canada  (32),  Rep.  of  S. 
Africa  (7) 

*Soorc«;  0«ej  froo  table  2,  aectioa  II  A. »  ani  C.S.  Bureau  of  Kioea.  Mineral 
Co(3Dodicy  Sumariea  1991.  Vashiogcoa,  C.S.  Cove.  Print.  Oil.  )^9  p. 
Material#  aelected  a#  especially  ttrccefic  and  critical  are  ditcusaed 
ia  aeetioo  III  B. 
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A .  The  Strategic  Resources  Situation 

of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Allies 

In  the  debate  over  the  strategic  resources  one  school  of 
thought  argues  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  driven  to  compete 
for  such  resources  in  the  Third  World  because  of  diminishing 
supplies  at  home, (See  Parc  II. 3)  It  is  therefore  worthwhile 
to  review  at  least  the  main  features  of  the  current  strategic 
resources  posture  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  It  must 
be  stressed  here,  however,  that  there  are  conflicting  estimates 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  energy  and  non-fuel  minerals  sittiation, 
seme  analysts  believing  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  self-sufficient 
and  others  asserting  that  it  is  experiencing  shortages  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials,  including  even  some  of  those  which  it  is  exportin 
to  obtain  hard  currency  needed  to  acquire  ’Western  techmology 
and  grain.  The  controvers3^  is,  of  course,  compounded  by  the 

fact  that  actual  data  on  non-ferrous,  precious,  and  rare  metals 

39 

are  shrouded  in  secrecy  under  the  Soviet  legislation.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  occupies  a 
privileged  position  as  a  self-sufficient  country  relative  to 
the  ’Western  world,  as  shown  in  Table  3  .It  must  also  be  emphas¬ 
ized  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  "plamed  economy" 
countries  as  a  group  enjoy  a  remarkably  balanced  picture  of 
raw  material  reserves,  production,  and  consumption. (See  Figure  1  ■ 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  most  self-sufficient  country  insofar 

as  essential  strategic  and  critical  minerals  and  materials  are 

corcernad.  As  shown  in  Table  3  ,  it  has  abundant  resources  of 

many  of  them  and  accounts  for  a  very  large  share  of  the  world's 

AO 

production  of  these  materials.  '  Tlie  following  paragraphs  v;ill 
deal  first  with  the  non-fuel  minerals  and  subsequently  energy 
resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Fact  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  second  largest  reserves  of  gold,  manganese, 
and  platinum  group  metals,  and  sizable  reserves  of  virtually  all 
other  strategic  minerals  and  materials  which  in  the  United  States 
are  on  the  list  of  29  included  in  the  stockpiling  list, (See  Fart  ’ 
In  addition  to  iron  ore,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  largest  producer 
of  many  of  these  riaterials  (manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  tungsten. 
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plarinum,  titanium,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  beryllium).  It  is  the 

second  largest  producer  of  copper,  cobalt,  gold,  tin,  and  diar.onds 

(Ln  addition  to  riatural  gas  and  asbestos),  and  the  third  largest 

producer  of  bauxite,  mercury,  molybdenum,  and  urani'jm  (and  coal).^^ 

Cne  interesting  feature  of  the  Soviet  non-fuel  minerals  picture 

is  the  fact  that  in  some  materials , including  bauxite /alumina, 

cctr-er,  chromium,  diamonds,  fluorspar,  lead,  nickel,  platinum 

group  metals,  titanium,  uranium,  and  zinc,  the  Soviet  share  in 

world  production  appears  to  exceed  that  of  its  estimated  share 

of  reserves,  which  would  suggest  that  it  is  in  these  materials  that 

i-'l 

the  soviet  Union  might  eventually  become  import-  dependent. 

Even  today  there  are  some  minerals  and  materials  that  the  csoviet 
Union  imports.  They  are  -  in  addition  to  rubber  -  bauxite  and 
alumina,  fluorine,  mica,  tin,  tungsten,  antimony,  and  barium,  the 

imrcrt  ceoendency  in  these  minerals  not  exceeding  50  ',<>  of  ccn- 

■  43 

sumption,  However. 

Since  the  potential  import -dependency  of  th.e  Soviet  Union 
is  in  the  "resource  war"  debate  frequently  related  to  Soviet 
designs  concerning  southern  Africa,  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
chrcni'um,  cobalt,  and  platinum  situation  deserves  some  more 
scr’t“iny.  It  is  true  that  high  grade  chromite  deposits  in  raore 
accessible  areas  have  been  depleted  and  exports  of  this  mineral 
hav^  somew-hat  dropped  off'^^  but  new  tecimolcgy  ( "benef  iciaticn") 
new  allows  utilization  of  low-quality  chromites  of  which  the 
Sc’.  let  Union  is  estimated  to  haye  supplies  for  about  70  years 
at  current  rate  of  production.  "'As  far  as  the  production  of  cobalt 
is  concerned,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  second  after  Zaire, 
the  soviet  reserves  are  extensive  but  located  in  Arctic  areas 


(Ucrilsk  mining  complex),  requiring  expensive  and  capital-inten¬ 
sive  processing  facilities  to  obtain  cobalt  and  platinum  as  by¬ 


products 
imports , 


of  cooper  and  nickel , 
Kecuction  in  expert 


thus  ending  marginal  dependence 
3  of  platinum  seems  to  have  been 


only  temporary  and  due  to  the  transitional  period  of  expanding 
new  rrc-ects  in  Siberia,  "o  sum  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  -C'.'iot  Union  encounters  some  formidable  problems  in  developing 


new  m.in.in.',  capacity  in  order  to  obtain  these  three  crucial  and  other 

1^0 

vi“£:  r:.r.t:r:rial3 .  However,  desoioe  some  recent  shifts  In  *:l:e 


Soviet  export /import  pattern  it  appears  that  these  are  not 

permanent  trends  and  that  the'  Soviet  long-term  prospects 

in  strategic  minerals  will  continue  to  be  bright.  There  are 

two  basic  reasons  for  this  conclusion*  first,  the  existence 

of  vast  untapped  resources  and,  second,  the  determination  of 

the  Soviet  leadership  to  give  a  high  priority  to  its  mining 

industry  in  order  to  secure  possibly  highest  self-sufficiency 

in  strategic  materials  (import  dependency  simply  does  not 

fit  in  the  Soviet  way  of  thinking  and  strategy)  and  develop 

exports  to  the  West  (like  natural  gas  exports)  in  order  to 

obtain  hard  currency  and  technology,  both  badly  needed  for 

further  expansion  of  the  Soviet  economy.  All  this  does  not 

necessarily  mean  that  selectively  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 

be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  offered  by 

favorable  circumstances  in  the  world  strategic  minerals  situ- 
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ation. 

Compared  with  the  abundance  of  minerals  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  East  European  allies*  share  in  ’Warsaw  Fact's  total  of 
strategic  resources  is  rather  modest.  Among  the  na'C’-  strategic 
minerals  produced  by  the  Soviet  Union's  Warsaw  Fact  allies  are: 
aluminum  and  bauxite,  8.9  %  of  world  production  (Roumania  and 
rurgary)?  cadmium,  3.9  /,  (Foland,  Roumania,  Bulgaria)}  copper, 
3.5  /o  (Foland);  lead,  6.2  %  (Bulgaria,  Poland,  Roumania);  man¬ 
ganese,  1  %  (hungary);  mercury,  2.5  (Czechoslovakia);  nickel, 
0,7  %  (Foland,  East  Germany);  and  zinc,  5  /.  (Foland,  Bulgaria). 
In  addition, Czechoslovakia  produces  some  uranium  of  which  negli¬ 
gible  amounts  are  also  produced  in  East  Germany  and  Hungary. 
Incidentally (Albania,  the  ex-member  of  Warsaw  Pact  stands  out 
as  the  third  largest  producer  of  chromium,  after  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa. The  extra-European  members  of  CMEA 

(Mongolia,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam)  are  of  relatively  minor  importance 
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as  producers  of  strategic  minerals. 

Since  the  volume  of  oil  reserves  is  a  state  secret  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  conflicting  estimates  of  this  much 

C  O 

debated  "enigma  of  Soviet  petroleum  "  the  examination  of 
w’hich  goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. In  one  estimate, 
at  ti.e  end  of  1931  the  Soviet  oil  reserves  amounted  to  some  63 


billion  barrels,  that  is  9.3  %  of  the  world  total,  a  slight 
decrease  from  9.6  %  in  1980  and  10  %  in  1979,  The  Soviet  oil 
production  increased  2.4  %  in  1979?  2.9  %  in  1980?  and  1  % 
in  1981,  reaching  12,  370,000  barrels  a  day.  With  21  %  of  the 
world’s  total  product ion, the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  be  the 
world's  largest  oil  producer. About  a  quarter  of  the  Soviet 
oil  production  is  exported  to  ClEA  and  Western  Europe,  the 
latter  exports  contributing  almost  45  %  of  the  Soviet  hard  cur- 
rency  earnings .  ^Exports  to  the  CMEA  countries  and  Western 

c  n 

Europe-were  reduced,  however,  by  20-25  /-  in  1981."'  Souniania 
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still  produces  1  %  of  the  world's  total  oil  production. 

Although  at  this  time  it  is  still  the  Soviet  policy  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  domestic  production,  many  analysts  believe 
that  V7ith  dwindling  domestic  resources,  rising  consumption,  and 
difficulties  in  obtaining  appropriate  technology  to  develop  new 
deposits,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  '.’arsaw  Pact  allies  v;ill  sooner 
or  later  confront  a  serious  energy  crisis  forcing  the  j>oviets  to 
search  fcr  energy  sources  abroad.  Implications  of  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  explored  later  in  this  study  (Part  II.  3), 

Part.II,  Resource  V,’ar  Ccnceims 
1 ,  In  General . 

Vi'estem  dependency  upon  supplies  of  vital  strategic  raw  material 
from  unstable  regions  of  the  Third  Vvorld,  and  especially  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  southern  Africa,  combined  with  the  penetration 
of  seme  states  in  those  areas  by  Soviet  influence,  has  raised 
fears  in  the  V/est  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked  upon  the 
strategy  of  a  "resource  war"  designed  to  deny  the  West  access 
to  such  materials  in  the  Third  W'orld,  however,  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  regarding  the  reality  of  this  "resource  war."  Without 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  future,  some 
analysts  consider  the  specter  of  such  "war"  as  an  overblown  bal¬ 
lyhoo  stemming  either  from  lack  of  correct  information  or  politic¬ 
ally  inspired  to  provide  the  U.S.  Administration  with  a  rationale 

for  confrontational  policy  or  economically  motivated  by  interests 
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cf  the  strategic  minerals  lobby  in  the  United  States. 


The  Idea  of  denying  a  potential  or  actual  enemy  access  to 
vital  raw  iraterials  is,  of  course,  not  new.  Control  and  acquis¬ 
ition  of  such  materials  has  al^»ays  been  a  primary  objective 
of  states  throughout  history  and  assumed  even  greater  importance 
vith  the  onset  of  industrialization  as.a  result  of  which  the 
Ecdem  nation-states  required  large  amounts  of  ever  new  and 
more  exotic  minerals  and  materials  to  sustain  their  expanding 
economies  and  keep  up  with  the  technological  progress.  The  two 
World  Wars  witnessed  attempts  by  both  sides  to  complenvent  their 
military  operations  by  waging  an  economic  warfare  (blockade, 
preeiaptive  buying,  blacklisting)  against  the  enemy,  designed 
to  hold  or  conquer  strategic  materials  or  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  such  resources  vitally  needed  for  the  continuation  of  the  war/’ 
Following  the  Second  World  War  denial  to  the  potential  enemy  of 
vital  economic  resources  feattired  prominently  in  the  V/'estem 
Ailiarce's  confrontation  against  the  soviet  Union.  Later  on, 

•v.-ith  a  certain  reduction  of  tension  in  the  Cold  V<ar  it  was  hoped 
that  strategic  considerations  of  economic  warfare  could  give 
way  to  a  gradual  evolution  of  more  normal  trade  between  the 
r ecnnologically  superior  West  and  the  mineral -rich  Soviet  Union, 
recently,  however,  as  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
arc  the  Soviet  Union  deteriorated  again,  the  strategic  geopolit¬ 
ical  thinking  has  reemerged  as  an  important  element  in  the  re¬ 
assessment  of  the  United  States'  defense  posture.  As  part  of  this 
tr.inkin;;,  the  United  States'  defense  is  perceived  to  be  threatened 
by  dependence  on  imports  of  strategic  materials  from  regions 
vulnerable  to  the  ooviet  strategy  of  a  "resource  war".  Memories  of 
the  1973-74  oil  embargo,  along  with  the  growing  concern  about 
the  depletion  of  domestic  mineral  resources  and  the  campaign  of 
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the  strategic  minerals  lobby  for  developm.eat  of  such  resources 

have  all  further  strengthened  the  aopeal  that  the  idea  of  this 
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hind  of  "war"  has  had  v/ith  the  concerned  public.  It  is  inter- 
esrinr  to  note  here  that  the  "resource  war"  issue  has  been  pub¬ 
licized  much  more  •  in  the  United  States  tliEn  in  V.'estem  Europe 

vrr-ch  is  otherwise  much  more  vulnerable  to  any  Soviet  strategy 

...  .  .  ,  64 

cf  denying  access  to  strategic  minerals. 


Thetrras  "resource  war  ana  resource  conxronrarion"  nave 

beer  used  rather  loosely  in  the  debate  carried  on  by  political- 

and  r.ilitarj'’  analysts,  nininr  experts,  journalists,  connressir.en, 

6  ^ 

and  other  public  figures,  Cne  definition  of  the  "resource  war" 
views  it  as  "...the  acquisition  of  vital  resources  by  noneco¬ 
nomic  means,  while  at  the  same  tine  it  is  a  pernicious  form  of 
'economic  cannibalism*  ,  designed  to  destroy  the  process  of 
economic  activity  outside  the  Soviet  bloc...  [it  is]  a  strategy 
of  confrontation  that  extends  beyond  economic  competition,  but 
which  falls  just  short  of  conventional  military  conflict." 

Thus  defined,  the  resource  war,  perceived  to  be  v.-aged  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  seme  of  its  allies,  is  a  foreign  policy  strate- y 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  rather  insidious  methods  used  to 
rain  control  of  the  Third  V.'orld's  strategic  rescxnrces.  It  dis¬ 
cards  conventional  practices  of  international  trade,  resorting 
to  basically  political  techniques,  but  not  to  the  use  of  militaiy 
fcrc«=,  to  achieve:  its  objectivesj  it  is  "low-cost,  low-casualty, 
lew-visibility  and  usually  below  the  threshold  of  the  effective 
response  by  the  .Torth  Atlantic  Treaty  Crpanizaticn"^"^  Cn  the 
other  hand,  some  other  analysts  include  military  disruption  anc' 
denial  of  strategic  materials  to  the  v.est  by  force  of  arms  with.:. 

^  O 

the  concept  of  the  resource  war.^ 

All  these  and  other  perceptions  and  interpretations  of  the 
resource  v;ar  indicate  a  variety  of  concerns  ranging  froti  the 
fear  of  an  outright  Soviet  military  takeover  of  a  source  of 
strategic  materials  to  concern  about  Soviet  economic  activities 
ostensibly  within  the  boundaries  of  conventional  state  practice 
but  in  reality  concealing  their  true  resource  war  nature.  There¬ 
fore,  like  other  vague  and  ambiguous  concepts  used  in  political 
parlance,  the  concept  of  the  resource  war  must  be  concretized  by 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  its  actual  or  potential  manifestations 
A  number  of  typologies  classifying  various  resource  v;er  or 
ccr.frcntation  concerns  and  their  interpretations  can  be  devised 
for  analytical  ptxposes,  Cne  obvious  distinction,  v.'hich  is 
frequently  blurred  in  the  debate,  is  betv/een  the  actual  Soviet 
(ir.cludins  seme  of  its  ’.'arsaw  Fact  allies  and  overseas  client 
states)  behavior  and  the  Soviet  cabability  to  act.  In  another 
rytology  Soviet  activities  could  be  nerceived  oith^-r  as  ■ 


-IS- 

c at ion  of  a  coherent  and  preconceived  strategy  or  as  a  product 

of  haphazard  and  opportunistic  expediency.  Cne  perceptive  ana- 
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lyst  of  fears  harbored  about  the  Soviet  designs  makes  further 
distinctions  within  the  tvjo  types  of  concern.  The  forxner,  delib¬ 
erate  behavior  could  be  indicative  either  of  a  denial  strategy, 
designed  to  interru^Jt  or  cut  off  supplies  of  strategic  resources 
to  the  West  as  part  of  a  more  general  plan  for  an  offensive 
against  the  West, or  an  access  strategy  prompted  by  the  need  to 
supplement  diminishing  Soviet  supplies  in  competition  with  the 
*>estem  industrialized  nations.  The  latter,  opportuiiistic  type 
of  behavior  could  aim  either  at  commercial,  economic  gains  flowing 
frcn  unstable  political  situations  in  the  Third  World, deliberately 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at  political  gains  deriving 
from  economic  circumstances  and  grievances  of  the  Third  V/orld 
co’intries,  A  third  typology^^  groups  the  resource  rivalry  concerns 
n  three  types ;  1  .  economic  concerns  -corresponding,  to  fears  of 
a  Soviet  access  strategy?  2.  strategic  concerns  -  corresponding 
to  fears  of  a  soviet  denial  strategy;  and  3,  mixed  concerns  which 
perceive  danger  in  Soviet  activities  in  the  Third  World,  designed 
CO  gain  access  to  resources  by  ncn-econoraic  methods,  such  as  intim 
idation  or  subversion.  Tuis  category  rougrily  corresponds  to  the 
economic  opportunism  type  of  be.tavior  of  the  second  typology, 

'•ichin  each,  typology,  concerns  about  the  Soviet  strategic  resources 
activities  in  the  Third  World  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive.  For 
example,  cbserv'ers  concerned  about  the  soviet  denial  strategy 
nay,  and  often  do,  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  simultaneously 
P'ursuirr  tae  goal  of  securing  for  itself  access  to  Third  World 
strar^’gic  materials.  Also  specific  types  of  events,  for  example 
the  fcrra.ation  of  a  chrome  cartel  in  southeim  Africa  can  be  inter- 
prstec  as  reflecting  any  of  the  concerns.  In  temporal  perspective 
one  kind  of  Soviet  activities  may  reflect  an  expediential  taking 
advantage  of  an  economic  opportunity,  but  at  the  same  time  cumul¬ 
atively  such  activities  may  lead  to  a  full-fledged  resource  war 
denial  or  access  strategy.  The  analysis  that  follows  will  deal 
with  perceptions  of  the  East-West  resource  rivalry  in  the  Third 
■-.crld  according  to  tiie  framework  illustrated  by  the  following.  Figure 
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2.  Fears  of  a  Soviet  Denial  Strategy. 

Those  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  denial  strategy 
are  very  much  impressed  by  the  relative  vulnerability  of  the  Western 
strategic  materials  posture  and  concerned  about  the  Soviet  political 
and  military  penetration  of  regions  critical  to  Western  security, 
including  primarily  the  Persian  Culf  and  southern  Africa,  but  also 
Latin  America. Of  particular  concern  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  West's  major  alternative  supplier  of  important  strategic 
minerals  produced  in  southern  Africa  (Part  I  3).  In  implementing 
its  denial  strategy  the  Soviet  Union  is  perceived  to  use  a  mix  of 
militar:/,  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  tools.  A  number  of 
variations  on  this  theme  are  suggested  by  alarmed  obser'/ers, 

Tne  worst  case  scenario  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  w'ould  resort  to 
military*  force  to  deny  the  ’West  strategic  materials  in  the  Third 
World  either  by  invasion  and  occupation  or  by  destruction  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transDortation  facilities  is  held  highly  unlikely  by 
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most  analysts.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  Soviet  military  action 
of  this  kind  would  escalate  into  a  general  armed  conflict  between 
.'•A.TC  and  'Warsaw  Treaty  Organization.  Therefore  should  it  happen  at  all, 
it  would  unfold  within  the  context  of  wide-scale  hostilities  which 
would  dwarf  the  secondary  theater  in  the  Third  'World  strategic  resource 
areas . 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  the  Soviet  military  intervention 

in  Afghanistan  may  appear  to  some  as  a  case  of  an  actual  use  of  force 

by  the  Soviet  Union,  motivated  at  least  partially  by  the  desire  to 

ensure  Soviet  access  to  mineral  resources,  in  this  case  natural  gas 
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and  perhaps  sene  non-fuel  strategic  materials.  However,  the  decision 
to  ir.tem’ene  was  influenced  by  more  v/eighty  conoiderations ,  such  as 
the  existence  of  a  Marxist  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  -the  crucial 
factor-  the  goograrhical  contiguity  of  that  coui'.try  to  its  Soviet 


neirhber.  Another,  more  cemnen  roonolitical  ir'tcrpretation  of  the 
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Soviet  military  inter’/ention  in' Afghanistan,  perceives  it  as  a 
sterrina  stone  to  the  control  of  the  Gulf  oil,  which  would  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  blackmail  and  eventually  "Finlandize"  Western 
Europe  without  necessarily  provoking  a  major  military  conflict. 

The  question  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  at  present  have 
capability  to  seize  mineral  producing  areas  of  southern  Africa 
goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  it  appears  that  logis¬ 
tical  problems  and  resistance  by  South  African  armed  forces 
would  be  among  factors  making  this  kind  of  operation  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Interdiction  of  sea  lanes  by  force¬ 
ful  interference  with  shipping  is  considered  an  act  of  aggression  ^ 
and  any  Soviet  attempt  to  interdict  supplies  along  the  Cape  route 

in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  and  elsewhere  would  lead  to  a 
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general  conflict.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 

a  global  war  the  Soviet  Union  would  try  to  interdict  the  sea  lanes 

used  by  the  Western  Allies  as  supply  lines  from  the  Third  World, 

but  tiie  Worth  Atlantic  route  would  be  the  main  theater  of  naval 
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operations . 

Although  large  seals  military  intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  neld  likely,  observers  point  to  the  potential  th.reat  posed 
by  the  military  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  its  allie? 
in  regions  critical  for  the  Western  supply  security.  The  case  of 
the  two  incursions  from  Areola  into  the  cobalt-rich  Zairian  pro¬ 
vince  of  Katanga  (Shaba)  by  Katangese  rebels  reportedly  trained 
and  equipped  by  East  Germans  and  Cubans  is  quoted  to  show  that 
although  the  Soviet  Union  is  cautious  enough  not  to  embark  upon 
direct  military  intervention  by  itself  it  can  still  engage  in 
such  operations  through  its  proxies,  below  the  threshold  of  a  global 
confrontation,^^ 

Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  military  activities 
in  the  Taird  'World  represent  a  conscious  Soviet  effort  to  prepare 
ground  for  winning  the  resource  war,  the  fact  rem.ains  that  the  Sov¬ 
iet  Union  has  established  military  presence  in  some  Third  World 
regions,  and  especially  in  Africa  where  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Angolan  civil  v;ar  in  197A  its  involvement  v/as  minimal. 

In  1983  the  total  number  of  the  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Africa 


\:as  estinated  at  6,SCC  .  Without  counting,  the  soviet  forces  in 

Afchanistan  and  military  personnel  in  areas  not  vital  from  the 

point  of  view  of  strategic  materials,  in  1953  there  were  csoviet 

contingents  iniraq  (2,000),  Syria  (7,000),  l.orth  Yemen  (500), 

and  c>ourh  Yerrien  (1,500).  Among  the  Soviet  satellites,  the 

German  lenocratic  Reoublic  has  traditionally  served  Soviet  int- 
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erests  by  its  military  presence  overseas*  1,875  in  Africa  and 
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A45  5n  the  Middle  East.  However,  it  is  the  Cuban  ‘'surrogate" 

forces  that  have  played  a  major  role  in  Africa  on  behalf  of 

the  Soviet  Union,  with  25,000  troops  in  Angola, involved  in  the 

civil  w’ar  there  and  11,000  in  Ethiopia , helping  the  government  in 

S3 

fighting  the  Eritrean  secession  and  the  Somalis  in  Cgaden.  Apart 
from  ..icaragua  and  the  now  closed  Grenada  '  chapter,  in  1933 
other  Cubari  contingents  abroad  included  750  troops  in  Mozambique, 
750  in  Cc.nffo,  500  in  other  African  ccuntriGS ,  and  300  in  South 
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Yemen."  Another  aspect  of  the  c^cviet  military  presence  in  Africa 

has  been  the  Soviet  arms  transfers  to  nations  and  liberation 

movements  in  tlv.  region  as  v;ell  as  training  and  advising,  activitie 

As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  as  the  major  supplier 

of  arms  in  Africa,  the  bulk  of  supplies  being  concentrated  in  a 

few  key  countries.  All  those  cases  of  the  Soviet  military 

presence  in  the  Third  World  are  underplayed  by  the  Soviet  Union 

v;hic!'  contends  that  sucli  presence  is  maintained  in  a  very  few 

coufries  and  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  service  men  who 
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are  cni^/  military  aavisors. 

Tre  Soviet  Union  has  also  increasingly  used  its  navy  and  air 

force  to  oroject  pov;er  overseas.  It  has  maintained  naval  presence 
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in  '.vest  Africa  since  1963  and  off  Angola  since  the  m.id-1970s. 

'XQ 

Soviet  naval  units  use  facilities  on  Dalilak  Island,  Ethiopia 

and, following  the  eviction  of  the  Soviets  from  Berbera,  Somalia, 

in  1977,  Aden  and  Sokotra  h.ave  become  important  for  th.e  Soviet 

Union  by  providing-  naval  facilities  on  the  way  between  the  Straits 
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of  t.ormim:  and  southerri  Africa.  It  must  be  bonie  in  mind,  Iiow- 
ever,  that  facilities  involve  only  dockin,g  rights,  repair,  and 
tlie  like,  but  are  not  permanent  bases  as  understood  in  th.e  United 
Stares,  '  o  that  extent  alarms  about  the  Soviet  naval  tlireat  to 


the  sea  lanes  around  oouth  Africa  have  been  exaggerated. 

To  conplement  the  picture  of  tlie  Warsaw  Pact  countries 'mi¬ 
litary  involvement  overseas,  one  might  add  thnt  some  military 
links  exist  -in  addition  to  the  East  German  rdlitary  personnel 

in  Africa  -  between  Mozambique  and  Angola  on  the  one  h-and  and 

Q2 

Bulgaria  and  Romania  on  the  other.  "  No  formal  defense  agree- 

m.ents  exist,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  betv/een  Vvarsaw  Fact  country 
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and  any  of  the  states  in  Latin  America. 

The  above  review  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union,  directly  and 
th_rough  its  proxies, has  indeed  established  military  presence 
in  some  of  the  most  critical  parts  of  the  Third  World.  However, 
it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  presence  has  resulted  in 
increasing  Soviet  influence  in  the  Third  World,  At  any  rate 
it  has  not  made  it  possible  for  th.e  Soviet  Union  to  control 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  tiie  countries  involved, 
contrary  to  some  analysts  claim  that  "v.T*en  3'’ou  have  th.e  power 
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of  cne  gun., influence  lollows  automatically."  '  In  sui3,  th.e 
military  "pcr.v’er  projection"  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Th.ird 
-'orld  has  not,  except  for  th.e  brief  and  relatively-  ’’.armless 
S ’.aba  incident,  adversely  affected  U'estern  access  to  the  needed 
strategic  resources, 

'..'hile  stressing  dangers  inherent  in  the  projection  by  the 

Soviet  Union  of  its  military  power  in  Th.ird  Ucrld's  resource 

rich  areas,  ma.ny  observers  are  also  voicin/:  fears  that  tho 

ioviet  Union  is  implementing  its  denial  strategy  by  combining 

military  presence  v/ith  a  concerted  application  of  diplomatic, 

political,  and  cccnoraic  instru.me.nts,  all  designed  to  destabilize 

the  target  countries  and  eventually  control  their  strategic 

resources.  As  part  of  these  fears  it  is  suggested  by  some 

alarmed  analysts  of  the  Soviet  behavior  txoat  the  soviet  Union 

:  ?  n'orsuing  its  denial  strategy’  by/  supporting  I-.arxist  liberation 

rc’.-ements  in  mineral  -rich  regions  of  soud-.em  Africa,  e.xploiting, 

civil  disorders  and  regional  hostilities,  and  even  taking-  ad- 

9- 

vantage  of  natural  disasters.  "  The  following:  discussion 
’■/ill  analyze  the  credibility  of  these  concerns,  taking  account 
of  Soviet  activities  in  the  sensitive  regions  of  sout.hern 
A : r i ca  . 
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Since  1970s  the  Soviet  Union  has  t,reatly  increased  diolcniatif 
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contacts  with  African  countries  and  concluded  treaties  of 

friendsh.ip  and  cooperation  with  the  nev/ly  installed  >:arxist- 

Leninist  type  govemnents  of  Areola  (1976),  l.ozambique  (1977), 

and  Ethiopia  (1973).^^  Similar  agreements  were  entered  into  c, 

with  Iraq  (1972,  1973),  Syria  (1930),  and  South  Yemen  (1979,  IDh.’). 

ether  members  of  the  h’arsaw  pact  rrave  also  signed  treaties  of 

this  kind:  Htngary  with  Ethiopia  and  Mozambique  (1930)  and 
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Sulgaria  and  Rouraania  with  Libya  (1933).  In  addition.  Defense 
ministers  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  signed  cooperation  agreements 
with  South  Y'emen  (1980,  1931).^^^  In  connection  with  various 
technical  aid  projects  (e.g.  an  oil  refinery  in  Ethiopia  and 
a  bauxite  mining  complex  in  Guinea)  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 
technical  cooperation  agreements  with  many  African  countries, 
ir.cludinn  agreements  providing  assistance  in  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  mineral  resources  of  at  least  11  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have  established  similar  coop¬ 
eration  and  technical  assistance  programs  V7ith  a  number  of  Latin 

.-nerican  countries,  showing  oarticular  interest  in  bauxite 
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prcducing  states  of  the  Caribbean. 

Seyend  this  oth.en-/ise  interriat icnally  acceptable  behavior 

which  illustrates  soviet  desire  to  gain  influence  in  the  Third 

•’crld  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  specific  data  corroborating  fears 

that  the  Soviet  Union  is  singlemindedly  ptirsuing  a  systematic 

resource  denial  strategy  in  the  mineral  rich  regions  of  south.ern 

Africa  or  elsewhere.  The  ustml  alarmist  argument  is  that  the 

.larxist  regimes  of  Angola,  Ilozambique ,  eventually  Namibia  and  - 

in  the  most  alarmist  scenario-even  South  Africa,  in  concert 

with  the  Soviet  Union,  are  likely  to  jeotardize  the  West's  access 
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to  their  foreign  sources  of  supply.  There  are  several  flaws 
in  this  argument  apart  from  the  fact  that  th.e  Soviet  Union 
has  not  had,  cn  a  global  scale,  a  large  number  of  political 
successes  in  the  Third  vvorld  (seme  were  successes  by  default) 
and  has  ever,  suffered  serious  setbacL;s  (Chiria,  Indonesia, 

I  Sudan,  Somalia).  First,  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
£ irulG minded  motivation  for  a  resource  war  must  be  raised.  It 
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is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  analyze  in  detail  the 
cases  of  Soviet  intervention  in  Africa,  but  one  can  state  in 
rc-neral  that  the  Soviet  behavior  in  these  cases  did  not  exhibit 
features  of  a  preconceived  and  coherent  strategy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  noted  by  a  perceptive  analyst  of  Soviet  affairs,  it 

was  "tentative,  jerry-built,  marked  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
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at  tines  distinctly  confused,"  One  night  also  add  that 
the  evmts  leading  to  Soviet  intervention  were  not  Soviet-in¬ 
spired  but-  originated  in  basically  native  African  situations. 
Second,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  v;ere  bent  on  pursuing  a  denial 
strategy,  it  is  doubtful  that  even  a  ilarxisp -Leninist  but 
highly  nationalist  regime,  certainly  not  -as  suggested  by  some-^^^ 
subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union,  would  support  Soviet  foreign 
policy  objectives  by  agreeing  to  interrtipt  the  flow  of  mineral 
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exports  CO  the  '..esc.  Third,  as  noted  hy  knowledgea'ole  observers, 
however  radical  the  leadership  of  a  Third  'w'orld  country,'  might 
be,  it  could  not  afford  losing  the  badly  needed  hard  currency 
revenue  from  exports  of  minerals  on  which  very  often  its  eco¬ 
nomy  depended.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  argued  tnat  the 
more  radical  a  'larxisc  regime  v;ould  be,  the  stronger  motivation 
it  v.xulc  iiave  to  expand  exports  in  order  to  finance  the  growling 
social  expenditures  and  obtain  hard  currency  needed  to  acquire 
•  estrm  technology  and  capital  resources The  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Marxist  regime  of  Angola  confirms  this  argument. 

It  iz  common  kricw’ledge  that  not  only  has  it  not  corded  th.e 
'.'eEt  access  to  its  resources  but  bias  promoted  Western  invest¬ 
ment  in  Its  oil  fields,  the  Cuban  trooos  rrctecting  th.e  Lulf 
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installations  of  Cabinda  against  local  insurgents.* 

Apart  from  its  ultimate  irony  of  a  c-oviet  pro>o''s  military 
zeroes  guarding- "imperialist "  investments  in  a  "socialist" 

-cviet  client  state  anair.se  a  nationalist  insurgency,  the 


labinda  case  points  to  t,.e  most  likely  scenario  for  a  cutoff 
of  a  strategic  material:  a  snort  term  interrutticn  produced 
by  political  instability  in.  the  produci.ng  ccuntrg'.  '  For 
-xample,  oven  without  a  bhaba-style  invasion, Zaire 's  miming 
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cpcracions  could  be  interrupted  by  a  terrorist  attack, 
itical  instability  in  South  Africa  would, in  all  probability  not 
be  Soviet-instigated  but  attributable  to  the  aoartheid  oolicy 

lie 

of  the  govemnent .  in  ocher  countries  of  southern  Africa  there 
are  enough  potentially  destabilizing  factors ,  such  as  tribal 
conflict,  secessionist  niovenients,  labor  unrest,  or  doitestic 
political  rivalry,  to  cause  disruption  without  any  Soviet  intrigue 
In  Che  long  run,  unless  a  solution  is  found  in  South  Africa, 
a  najor  conflict  will  develop  between  the  "front  line"  states, 
likely  to  be  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  South  Africa, 
which  may  result  in  more  serious  disruptions  of  supplies  to  the 
k’esc.  Another  scenario  envisions  the  ooviet  Union  participating 
in  an  interdiction  of  South  Africa’s  srdprr.ents  of  strategic 
materials  to  the  West  under  a  United  ..acions  oecurity  Council 
enforcement  measures  I"  Like  the  U’.N'.  sanctions  against  the  white 
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minority  regime  of  southern  Rhodesia,  this  would  cause  a  pro 


Icnred  interruption  of  supplies.  }:cwever,  apart  from  the  possib- 

1  X  ^ 

il7ty  of  circumventing  the  sanctions,^  the  Security  Council's 
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decision,  to  be  legally  enforceable,  would  have  to  be  at  least 
acquiesced  v;ith  by  the  Western  permanent  members  of  the  Ccuincil, 
something  that  does  not  appear  likely  in  tiie  foreseeable  future. 

A  Soviet-led  bloc'-tace  enforcing  an  anti-South  African  embargo 
wit'iout  a  Security  Council  authorization  but  v;ith  the  support 
of  an  at  least  two  third  majority  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
is  net  a  plausible  proposition  for  at  least  two  reason.s.  First, 
it  v;ould  have  to  assume  ooviet  capability  to  carry  out  an  effec¬ 
tive  blockade , which,  is  not  certain,  and  seco.nd,  it  would  danger¬ 
ously  approach  the  th.reshold  of  briiininr.  about  a  response  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  something  that  th.e  Soviet  Union 
is  most  cautious  to  eschew. 

In  view  of  the  foreroing  analysis  of  the  Soviet  behavior  there 
seems  to  be  little  persuasive  evide.nce  to  support  the  thesis  of 
a  deliberate  resource  war  bein^:  waged  by  t.he  joviet  Union  against 
rhf  ..'estem  industrialized  nations  in  the  Th.ird  U’orld.  Kew’ever, 
the  adherents  of  the  resource  v.-ar  thesis  claim  to  riave  supporting 
''vldence  not  only  in  facts  but  also  in  the  Soviet  doctrine,  "h.ey 
refer  to  various  statements  by  ocviet  leaders  to  the  effect  th.at 
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tl'p  road  toward  the  ultimate  victory  over  imperialism  leads 

t:-rou;?h  an  indirect  assault  on  the  '.vest's  Achilles'  heel, 

that  is,  its  dependence  upon  supplies  of  raw  materials  from 

the  colonial  territories,  new  enlarged  into  the  wider  concept 

of  the  Third  V<orld.  "Sever  the  raw  materials  from  the 

colonialists"  argued  Lenin,  "and  you  cut  the  spinal  cord  of 
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the  umpire."  Similar  statements  are  produced  from  the 
v/ritings  of  Stalin^ I-Chrushchov , ^ ^ ^  and  Srezhnev.^^^  Referenc 
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a  ooviet 


are  also  made  to  statements  by  Soviet  defectors, 

121  122 
general,  and  even  Andrey  Sakharov.  To  what  extent  can 

the  Soviet  leaders*  pronouncements  'oe  taken  seriously  as 

evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed  engaged 

in  a  resource  war  against  the  'u'est?  Th.ere  is  nothing  unusual 

in  this  rhetoric  since  it  is  common  knowledge  that  according 

CO  the  ideology  motivating'  the  Soviet  leaders  their  'a.rxist- 

Ueririst  state  is  allov;ed  to  use  all  possible  methods  to  accel- 

'rc~*:e  th.e  destruction  of  capitalism  and  secure  a  world  victory 

for  socialism.  Tnis  ideological  long-term  objective,  perhaps 

once  taken  seriously  by  Lenin  as  vritiiin  the  reach  of  the  Soviet 

strtt,  has, in  the  different  technological,  economic,  and  polit^' 

co-.tc-xt  of  today's  world,  receded  into  more  and  more  distant 

fut’jre  but  still  remains  as  part  of  th.e  rhetorical  lip  ser-vice 

of  Soviet  Ideology.  To  the  extent  therefore  that  it  is  the 

soviets'  real  to  dominate  the  world  it  is  also  their  objective 

to  "gain  control  of  the  '.test’s  two  great  treasure  'nouses",  as 

put  by  Trezitnev.  however,  it  v/ould  be  unrealistic  to  assume 

that  such  mattiaization  of  a  superpower's  goals  was  possible 

in  th.e  conditions  of  today's  intematio.nal  system.  Cne  cannot 

expect  the  very  cautious  Soviet  leadership  to  toaximize  all  its 

efforts  in  a  singleminded  and  rational  p’ursuit  of  a  policy 

which, if  logically  followed,  v/ould-be  bound  to  end  in  a  car^erci. 

corf rontaticn  with  the  Test,  Moreover,  th.e  resource  war  h.ypo- 

^sis  assum.es  a  monolithic  foreign  policy  decision  makinn, 

system  w.hereas  eve.n  in  the  ooviet  Union  th.ere  onist  differc-nces 

amerg  interest  •'roups  V7hic;i  may  h.ave  cenf licting  perceptions 

of  priorities  to  be  pursued  i.n  fereignaf fairs .  The  t.'.sory  that 

th.e  _cviet  h'nicn  has  decided  to  engane  in  a  resource  war,  driv-  .i 

by  economic  necessity,  raises  different  problem.s  to  be  discussed 

Ln  th.e  following  naragranh.s . 


V»ithout;  necessarily  excusing  rhe  Soviet  Union  of  designs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  denial  strategy,  proponents  of  v;hat  might  be  called  t 
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"access  theory"  interpretation  of  the  Soviet  behavior  locus 
on  the  economic  reasons  for  the  resource  rivalry  in  the  Third 
World,  They  contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  in  a  trans¬ 
ition  stage  from  mineral  self-sufficiency  to  mineral  dependency, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  is  driven  to  pursue  a  strategy  of  access 
to  Third  World's  sources  of  strategic  materials  in  order  to  meet 
its  domestic  demand.  Emphasis  upon  this  economic  element  of  fun¬ 
damental  national  importance  makes  the  access  hypothesis  appear 
m.uch  more  sinister  than  the  denial  strategy  since  it  implies  that 


not  just  the  veahening  or  eventual  destruction  of  the  capitalist 

world  vrhich  -at  least  in  theory  -  is  doomed  in  any  case.  Pointing 

to  seme  recent  chatiges  in  the  Soviet  import -export  pattern  (see 

Part  I  4),  some  analysts  believe  that  from  an  exporter  of  strategi 

materials  the  cioviet  Union  is  becoming  an  importer,  a  pattern 

of  trade  that  in  the  m.ost  alarming  view  is  taken  to  be  not  just 

126. 

a  passing  phenomenon  but  the  begiming  of  a  historic  shift. 

Two  reasons  are  usually  offered  to  account  for  this  trendjthat 

the  Soviet  Union  is  running  cut  of  its  reserves  or  that  for  the 

sake  of  econcm.ic  efficienev  it  is  "moving  tov/ard  a  policy  of  selec- 
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tivc  and  strategic  dependency  on  foreign  resources"  as  an 
alrernative  to  the  very'  difficult  and  costly  exploration  and 
exploitation  cf  domestic  lovrer  grade  ores  in  the  forbidding 
en\'ironment  of  the  Soviet  Arctic,  A  major  implication  of  thiis 
policy  is  believed  tc  be  a  growing  Soviet  involvement  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  resources  in  tlie  Third  ivorld.  This  is  perceived  by  some 
observers  to  have  a  great  potential  for  conflict  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  suffering  from  an  endemic  shortage  of  hard  currency,  will 
increasingly  resort  to  non-ccnventional  methods  of  acquiring 
the  needed  strategic  resoijrccs,  ranging  from  barter,  including 
arr.s  deliveries,  to  political  intinidaticn  and,  in  gexteral ,  "im¬ 
perial"  rather  than  ccmjtercial  techniques  of  foreign  trade. 

Tc  what  extent  do  these  fears  square  with  the  facts?  As  revealed 
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by  the  exaninaticri  of  the  Soviet  strategic  riaterials  posture 

(Part  I  4),  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  shift  in  the  Soviet 

foreign  trade  tov/ard  reducing  exports  of  some  strategic  minerals 

(e.g.  titanium,  nickel,  platinum)  and  importing  minerals  v.-ith 

respect  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  been  self- 

sufficient  (cobalt  from  Zaire  and  Zambia,  chrome  from  Albania 

and  Iran,  manganese  from  Gabon,  and  some  other  minerals)*,  "fet 

there  is  no  definitive  evidence  that  this  is  a  "historic"  turnover 

in  the  Soviet  trade  pattern  resulting  from  any  lack  of  proven 

or  potential  reserves.  Rather  it  is  a  temporary  and  selective 

shift  for  a  period  until  new  nroductive  caoacities  have  been 
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completed  in  Siberia,  perhaps  some  time  in  the  1980s,  I/ith 

its  great  potential  of  exploitable  reserves, the  Soviet  Union 

will  do  everything  ocssible  to  maintain  in  the  lon^?  run  its 
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traditional  policv  of  self-sufficiency,  “but  in  the  meantime, 


with  the  prices  of  strategic  minerals  remaining  relatively  lev;, 

economic  rationality  makes  it  more  advantageous  for  the  Soviet 

Union  to  resort  to  selective  imports.  Therefore  there  is  no 

doubt  that  in  this  sense  the  Soviet  Union  has  indeed  entered 

intern at tonal  competition  for  some  strategic  materials  but, at 

least  for  now,  this  fact  dees  not  v/arrant  the  claim  that  a  re- 
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sc’xce  v;ar  has  begun  bstw’een  the  last  and  the  V.est,  One 

rust  also  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  market  in  strategic  materials 

tightens,  com.petiticn  am.cn.e  hA'CC  countries  tliemselves  ma^/  become 

ar  '~auallv  serious  rroblem  for  the  U’est  as  the  comoetition  V7ith 
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the  ooviet  Union  eind  its  alines. 

As  far  as  the  alarms  about  Soviet  resort  to  unconventional 
trade  miethods  aie  concerned,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
tliat  the  Soviet  Union,  facing  hard  currency  difficulties,  V7ill 
tend  to  resort  to  trade  in  soft  currency  and  barter  in  trans¬ 
actions  with  its  suppliers.  This  may 'create  some  problems  for 
Western  importers  of  strategic  materials  siu.ee  a  centrally  planned 
economy  has  in  this  respect  a  ccmipetitive  advantage  over  its 
capitalist  rivals,  especially  in  dealirg;s  v.^ith  those  Third  '..'orld 
countries  in  whice.  natural  resources  are  under  state  ovrnership 
or  ccrtrol.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  noted  (Fart  II  2), 


the  rrarnatic  and  strongly  nationalistic  Third  U’orld  supplier 

states,  including  these  follov;ing  the  blarxist  or  other  socialist 

idcclony,  do  not  appear  as  likely  candidates  for  becoming  Soviet 

captives  in  any  strategic  resources  rivalry  between  the  Soviet 

Union  and  the  Western  industrialized  world. 

However  vital  the  supplies  of  non-fuel  strategic  minerals  from 

southern  Africa  may  be  for  the  v.'est,  much  more  attention  among 

resource  and  Soviet  analysts  has  focused  on  the  question  of 

the  equally  vital  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  major 

concern  has  been  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  attempt  to  gain 

control  of  this  area  either  by  military  action  or  othemvise  in 

order  to  secure  for  the  Soviet  Union  supplies  of  energy  to  com- 
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plement  the  dwindling  domestic  resources.  As  already  discussed 
(Fart  S  ^  ) ,  the  state  of  the  ^.oviet  energy  resources  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  question,  the  estimates  of  the  Soviet  oil  reserves  ran¬ 
ging  from  the  pessimistic  projectionsof  the  CIA  to  the  more  optim¬ 
istic  recent  estimates  to  the  effect  that  in  the  19£0s  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  a  block  will  be  in  a  better  position 
than  !  ATO  in  terms  of  access  to  energy  natural  resources  althoi-irh  ' 

■  r'~Q  will  have  the  advantaee  in  enernv  teclmolcpy  and  capacity 
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to  pay  for  imports  and  capital  development.  Although  the  Soviet 

Union  is  not  likely  to  face  an  immediate  energy  crisis,  its  ener- 

ry  supely  is  not  entirely  assured^^fn  one  estimate,  should  the 

Soviet  oil  production  fall  belov;  10  million  barrels  a  day,  the 

Soviet  Union  will  no  lorm-er  be  able  to  export  oil  to  the  West, 

haviiw'  to  supply  oil  to  its  Eastern  European  allies  whose  e-co- 

13^ 

nomies  it  cannot  allow  to  collapse,  In  this  situation  it  v/ill 
have  to  enter  the  \.’crld  oil  market  and  compete  with  other  oil 
importers.  At  this  time  the  Soviet  Union  can  still  obtain  oil 
by  normal  economic  means,  as  r.uch  as  possible  using  barter  for 
arms  and  economic  cooperation  agreements  to  save  hard  currency 
res3r\-es.  however,  most  experts  agree  that  if  a  serious  energy 
crisis  develops,  it  will  not  be  able  to  spend  some  AO  to  60  billion 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  needed  imports.  It  is  such  a  situation  that 
causes  concern  of  security  analysts,  some  of  v;hom  fear  that  the 
r  o’.  let  Union  will  be  compelled  to  think  of  a  strater.y  designed  to 


CDtain  control  of  the  lersian  Culx  oil  resources.  There  is 
virtual  consensus  amcnn  analysts  that  only  in  a  ir.cst  desperate 
situation  would  the  Soviet  leaders  be  tempted  to  resort  to  the 
military  option,  ^Confronted  with  the  choice  benveen  spending 
enormous  stans  to  pay  for  imports  and  a  very  serious  risk  of  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Vi’est,  the  Soviet  Union  v/ould 
be  likely  to  opt  for  an  intermediate  strategy  of  a  less  obvious 
power  play.  Against  the  background  of  veiled  threats  of  milit¬ 
ary  intervention  it  would  use  all  kinds  of  economic  and  politic 
tools  to  force  for  itself  access  to  the  Gulf  oil:  pressuring 
oil  producing  states  to  accept  rubles  or  barter  agreements; 
competing  on  a  non- commercial  basis  w’ith  V7estem  shipping 
companies  by  offering  Gulf  producers  cheap  state-controlled 
rates;  destabilizing  and  subvertir*g  the  region;  and  the  like,  ' 

The  western  nations  would  also  face  a  dilemma  in  the  case 
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cf  a  serious  Soviet  energy  crisis.  Should  they  offer  the 
Soviet  Union  their  technology  in  order  to  help  it  develop  its 
oil  fields  and  thus  defuse  the  Soviet  pressures  on  the  world 
oil  market  and  perhaps  even  forestall  a  Soviet  move  against 
the  "ulf?  If  the  Test  does  provide  such  technological  and  fin¬ 
ancial  assistance  it  will  strengthen  the  Soviet  position  and 
pernaos  even  encourage  a  more  aggressive  ooviet  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  sn.ould  the  h’est  refuse  such  aid,  it  might 
drive  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  risks  v/hich  it  would  otlier'.'.’ise 
prefer  net  to  take. 

All  th.ese  considerations  deal  w’ith  scenarios  which  are  not 
verr^  likely  in  the  near  future.  Like  in  southern  Africa,  more 
plausible  thxeats  to  the  IVest’s  access  to  energy  sources  in  the 
Gulf  would  come  from  political  instability  and  regional  conflicts 
rather  than  from  outside  the  region.  The  discussion  of  these 
problems,  however,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
s^udy.  Still  one  must  remember  that"  regional  troubles  can  be 
opportunistically  e:<ploited  by  th.e  Soviet  Union  for  its  own 
fconcmic  and  political  gains,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

4 ,  Soviet  Economic  and  Political  C-oportunism 
.■':ercas  those  analvsts  who  assert  tlie  existence  of  a  resource 


war  assume  that  the  soviet  Union  is  deliberattly  imolementinn 


a  denial  or /and  access  strategy,  others  do  not  perceive  any 
sirns  of  a  purposive  and  orchestrated  policy  benind  the  Soviet 
behavior  in  the  areas  of  the  Third  World  where  a  resource  con¬ 
frontation  may  take  place.  They  see  the  Soviet  Union  only  as 
naking  nost  of  opportunities  afforded  by  the  political  and 

econcnic  envirorjnent  in  the  Third  V.’orld,to  make  conunercial  and 
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political  gains  and  reduce  the  influence  of  the  West.  One 

excellent  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  an  economic 

windfall  out  of  a  political  situation  was  the  Arab  oil  embargo 

cf  1973-74,  The  Soviet  Union  did  everythitig  to  induce  the  Arab 

oil  exportir^g  countries  to  declare  an  embargo  and  exhorted  them 

to  the  continued  use  of  this  economic  weapon.  i;ov;ever,  without 

any  scruples  it  sold  its  oil  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 

States,  the  main  targets  cf  the  Arab  embargo,  and  even  resold 

quantities  of  Iraqi  oil,  antagonizing  the  Arabs  in  the  process 

but  c>T^ically  denying  any  duplicity  of  its  behavior. In  the 

area  of  strategic  non-fuel  minerals  two  examples  of  how  the 

soviet  Union  can  exploit  political  trouble  for  its  cwn  coraner- 

cial  gain  are  usually  quoted. The  first  case  concerns  the  Rhodesian 

c'nrons,  bought  by  the  Soviet  Union  from  ^cutherr.  Rhodesia  in 

violation  of  the  U.N.  sanctions  and  subsequently  dumped  on  the 

’.vcrld  market^^^  and  the  other  is  the  Soviet  purchase  of  a  two- 

year  supnly  of  Zairian  cobalt  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Shaba 

invasion  in  1975  and  subsequent  resale  w’ith  a  300  %  profit. 

-.ince  the  invasion  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 

^cvi‘=:t  Union,  this  ourchase  can  be  interpreted  as  stockoiline- 
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'.vith  the  benefit  of  inside  knowledge.  Although  these  two 

exarrles  of  Soviet  manipulation  should  not  be  exaggerated  since 

they  did  not  have  any  lastinp-  effect  upon  the  suoplv  or  prices 
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cf  the  tv7o  minerals,  they  point  to  the  possibilities  that 
nay  exist  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  thia.  kind  of  operation,  tpper- 
funities  would  also  arise  for  the  ooviet  Union  in  case  of  political 
tumcil  in  mineral  producing  countries  cf  southern  Africa  with 
the-  resulting  interruption  of  exports.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  major  alternative  producer  of  a  nur.ber  cf  strategic  minerals 
r o'or.c  in.  the  region,  it  could  boost  its  position  as  ereporter  and 
reap  a  rich  profit  on  tiic  value  of  its  extorts 
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As  a  result  of  the  oil  price  increases  under  the  aei^is  of  Crli 
sc~e  ar-alysts  have  voiced  concern  about  the  potential  dangers 
inherent  in  a  possible  creation  of  cartels  in  strategic  naterials, 
such  as  chromium,  platinum,  cobalt,  etc.  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  southern  African  countries  are  the  the  leading  producers. 
The  most  ominous  scenario  envisions  a  group  of  Marxist  states 
of  southern  Africa  brought  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  C>EA, 
thus  offering  the  Soviets  a  mechanism  for  creating  a  supercartel 
to  control  a  major  portion  of  the  world’s  strategic  minerals.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  West  this  frightening  scenario  does  not  appear 

olausible  at  the  present  time.  Even  today  the  creation  of  an 
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C?:::C-style  cartel  in  a  strategic  mineral  would  not  be  easy.* 
Countries  such  as  Zambia  or  Gabon,  in  debt  to  ivestem  lenders,  are 
in  a  desperate  need  for  hard  currency  and  would  not  risk  serious 
car.age  to  their  econcmmy  by  engaging  in  a  cartel.  Furthermore, 
the  success  of  a  cartel  would  depend  cn  a  number  ci  factors, 
such  as  tiie  geographical  dispersion  of  the  exporters,  their 
political  systems,  possibilities  of  substitution,  and  primarily 
the  cohesion  of  the  cartel's  members.  All  these  factors  do  not; 
at  present,  favor  the  idea  of  a  strategic  mineral  cartel,  reduciru 
thereby  an.y  Soviet  chances  of  reaping  windfall  eccr.cmic  benefits 
from  nhis  type  of  organization,  Cf  course,  cartelization  attempts 
by  'roducers  of  strategic  materials  v/ould  also,  as  a  rule,  be 
abett'^d  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  political  reasons  as  vroll  as 


rcr  f-conemte  gam. 

Ir.  general,  even  those  observers  vrho  are  skeptical  of  the 
existence  of  a  resource  war  agre^^Zhat  the  most  credible  Soviet 
threat  to  the  '.vest  in  the  area  of  the  Third  V.'orld's  strategic 
minerals  is  :30viet  political  opportunism,  that  is,  exploiting 
for  political  gain  the  economic  plight  of  the  Third  ’•.•crld  nations 
and  their  grievances  voiced  v/ithin  the  context  cf  their  demands 
for  a  ..ev;  Interriational  Econoraic  Order. 

Fart  III.  Ccnclusicns  and  Policy  Implications 
1 .  Conclusions . 

Although  a  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  resc-rrcc  rivalry 
in  the  ‘'■'.ird  ’.vorld  v;ould  depend  upon  a  correct  interpretation  cf 
the  -C'-.'iet  moves  and  rcotivaticn.s ,  a  sober  analysis  cf  the  relevant 


facts  and  circurastancss  shows  that,  at  least  for  the  present, 
the  rc\’iec  Union  is  not  posing  a  direct  threat  to  the  'vest's 
surrlios  of  critical  strategic  materials  in  the  Third  ».-orld's 
tv.'c  crucial  regions,  southern  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tl;ere- 
fore  fears  of  an  impending  or  even  existing  resource  war  are 
exargerated  and  perhaps  misleading  since  by  overemphasizing  the 
Soviet  threat  they  do  not  place  the  problem  of  the  ’.vest's  access 
to  strategic  resources  in  a  more  realistic  overall  perspective 
of  the  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  regions  involved. 

The  Soviet  leadership  v/ould  undoubtedly  relish  the  thought 
of  controlling  the  strategic  resources  of  the  Third  World.  Such 
an  objective  fits  with  the  I’-arxist -Leninist  doctrine  and  strategy 
of  an  all-cut  strxjggle  against  imperialism.  In  reality,  however, 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  support  the  thesis  that  the  soviet 
Union  is  pursuing  a  denial  or  access  strategy  in  implementation 
of  a  concerted  and  preconceived  master  plan  against  the  West. 

A  Soviet  forceful  action  to  cut  off  exports  to  the  'West  is  highly 
unlikely  since  it  would  provoke  a  major  conflict,  something  that 
the  'Cviet  Union  certainly  does  not  v;ish  to  happen.  Other  methods 
cf  -alninr  control  of  strategic  resources  in  the  Ti'ird  World 
could  succeed  only  if  Soviet  control  of  such  resources  suited  the 
respective  national  interests  of  the  producing  states.  .;cvever, 
these  states  look  to  the  West  rather  than  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
hard  currency  and  tscimolcgy  needed  in  their  development  plans. 

Yet  political  and  economic  problems , endemic  in  the  Third  World 
cou-ttries,  will  continue  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  v;eaken  the  strategic  position  of  the  West 
and  occasionally  to  gain  economic  windfall  benefits  from  trans¬ 
actions  in  strategic  materials.  Basically,  however,  it  is  domestic 
and  regional  instability  in  the  Third  ’.vorld  rather  than  Soviet 
aggressiveness  that  appears  as  the  more  likely  threat  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  cf  th.e  Western  industrialized  nations  in  resource  rice  regions 
of  the  v'orld. 

The  conclusion  discounting  the  existence  of  a  resource  war  must 
be  r^-mperad  by  taking  into  account  the  possible  impact  of  certain 
trends  in  tr.e  Sevier  export-import  pattern,  related  perhaps 


rcc- .nt 


to  Soviet  concern  about  diir.intshing  donestic  reserves  of  sor.e 
critical  naterials,  inluding  oil.  If  the  shift  from  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  to  import  .  of  certain  minerals  should  continue,  the 
new  Soviet  posture  would  entail  a  more  active  engagement  in 
southern  Africa's  mineral  trade  V7ith  the  concomitant  increase 
in  resource .rivalry  and  more  aggressive  attempts  to  obtain  the 
needed  minerals  by  methods  transcending  the  traditional  channels 
of  foreign  trade.  In  addition,  a  possible  Soviet  energy  crisis 
would  generate  similar  Soviet  pressures  in  the  oil  rich  region 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  military  option  only  a  remote 
possibility  in  a  most  desperate  energy  crisis  situation, 

Ihe  future  course  of  the  Soviet  behavior  is  lilcely  to  be  largely 
determined  by  the  rate  at  which  the  production  capacity  of  new 
inv»»stments  will  be  able  to  relieve  pressures  to  look  fo.r  strat¬ 
egic  resources  in  southern  Africa  and  the  Gulf,  Should  the  Soviet 
strategic  resources  sitijation  improve  considerably,  the  Soviet 
Unicn  migh.t  use  its  favorable  position  in  the  world  market  as  a 
weapon  against  a  V.'estem  country  which  developed  a  critical  dep¬ 
endency  for  the  supply  of  a  strategic  Tr.aterial  from  the  Soviet 

Union  and  thus  became  vulnerable  to  Soviet  manioulation  and 
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power  play. 

2.  Policy  Implications . 

Lespite  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  clear  and  present 
Soviet  danger  to  the  ’..‘est's  supply  of  strategic  resources  in 
the  Third  V.orld  there  is  need  for  a  concerted  v/estern  strategic 
resources  policy  based  on  a  more  rational  and  refined  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  behavior,  intentions,  and  capabilities,  especially 
since  the  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Third  U'orld  is  basically 
antagonistic  to  the  West  in  any  case,  Moreover,  since  the  more 
li-'^ly  threats  would  arise  from  situations  unrelated  to  the  East- 
V.est  confrontation,  the  Western  policy  must  comprehensively 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  challenges  to  the  availability  of  strategic 
materials  in  the  Tiiird  World, whatever  their  causes  and  circumstances 
The  ultimate  objective  of  such  policy  must  be  not  only  to  neut¬ 
ralize  any  Soviet  attempts  to  raaxiipulate  strategic  resources 

situations  in  the  Third  World  but  also  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
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the  import  dependency  of  the  Western  world  as  a  whole.  The 


c/  n 


overall  .lescem  strategy  must  include  tvo  kinds  of  measures: 
defensive  measures  to  offset  possible  adverse  effects  of  short 
to  nedium-tem  interruptions  of  shipments  of  strategic  niaterials 
and  long-term  iteasures  designed  to  prevent  such  interruptions 
in  the  first  place.  These  t\fo  directions  of  i.'estem  strategy 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs , 

Zstablishnent  of  strategic  stockpiles  is  recognized  as  the 
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^cst  appropriate  strategy  among  the  first  kind  of  measures. 

The  Uni  ted  States  has  had  an  e:ctensive  stockpile  system  since 
1939,'^^  Some  93  materials  are  included  in  this  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile  which  is  designed  to  be  sufficient 
fcr  an  at  least  three -year  emergency,  but  in  most  cases  does  not 
meet  the  stated  targets,  gtock  can  be  released  only  on  President's 
order  for  purposes  of  national  defense  in  case  of  war  or  another 
national  emergency,  but  not  in  case  of  interruptions  v/hich,  as 
cisc'ossed  in  this  study,  are  most  likely  in  the  Third  V.crld. 
Although  the  U.6.  stockpile  system  has  been  criticized  as  inade- 
•uate ,  inefficient,  too  cumbersome,  and  subject  to  manioulation 
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or  non-defense  political  purposes,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
;  ATC  country  to  maintain  a  sizable  stockpile.  ;:owever,  since  the 


U.i.  system  is  not  suitable  as  a  security  against  non-war  time 
interruptions  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  alternative  decen¬ 


tra 

air 


zed  but  government -subsidized  system,  of  stockoiling  which 

1 

cy  exists  de  facto  be  set  uo  oy  legislation.  "  The  stock¬ 


pile  systensof  U.i.  allies  are  relatively  new  and  very  small.  The 
Jrerch  system,  in  existence  since  1 975 , provides  for  em.ergency 
supplies  during  disruptions  lasting  no  longer  than  four  months. 


Fc’jr  months  and  possibly  a  v/hole  year  is  the  period  provided  for 
the  ■  £3t  German  system.  Italy  and  ipain  have  also  bean  considering 
setting  up  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials.  Great  Britain,  whose 
capital  is  the  center  of  the  world’s  mineral  trade,  has  so  far  not 
developed  any  program  of  stcckpilirn  .  Japan's  policy  has  been 
net  tc  rely  on  stockpiling  but  to  diversify  its  sources  of  supply. 
Tne  ci.ances  are,  however,  that  rscognizi.ng  Japan's  vulnerability, 
its  rcvernm.ent  v;ill  develop  a  stockpile  program  in  the  near 
fufsre.^'"  "enerally  sneaking  frem.  the  Ucstern  Alliance  nersnec- 


tive  the  U.3.  allies  should  upf.rade  their  stoclcpilinp  programs 
and  the  stockpile  policy  of  liATC  and  Japan  should  be  coordinatr  -• 
and  periodically  reviewed. 

Measures  of  a  basically  technical  nature  that  must  be  under- 
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taken  to  reduce  import  dependency  include  substitution, 

conservation,  including  improved  design, and  resource  recovery 
1  "8 

and  recycling.  Substitution  involves  not  only  simple  replace¬ 
ment  of  one  material  \vith another  but  also  replacement  of  one 

process  with  another  or  changing  the  fundamental  characteristics 
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of  a  material  or  part.  There  is  great  substitution  potential 
for  many  critical  materials,  especially  in  non-essential  applic¬ 
ation,  including  the  eish|^|jltra-strategic  materials,  listed 
in  this  study  (Part  13).  however,  there  exists  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  manganese  in  its  m.ajor  application,  that  is  , 
the  production  of  steel;  for  tantalum  in  its  critical  use  in 
jet  engines;  for  titanium  in  aircraft  and  space  use;  and  for 
chromium  in  certain  kinds  of  application.  Conservation 
can  achieve  a  more  efficient  use  of  resources  by  minimizing 
losses  in  production  processes,  improved  design,  and  matching 
materials  capabilities  to  uses,  for  o:cample.  Recycling  strategic 
materials  is  of  less  importance  as  an  approach  to  reducing 
import  dependency .  * 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  technical  countermeasures, 
there  are  options  of  economic  and  political  nature  available 
to  the  V.estem  Allies,  Cne  major  policy  option  which,  iio^vt’ver, 
is  in  practice  available  only  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  is  to  improve  the  domestic  supply  of  strategic 
materials  by  increasing,  exploration  and  developement  of  deposits 
at  home.  In  the  United  States  this  v;ould  require  reviev/ing, 
rerulaticns  which  exclude  oublic  lands  ("wilderness  areas") 

I  ^2 

frcti  mineral  exploration  ai'.d  develocment  activities,'  a  v:ell 
l-.ncv;-n  sensitive  and  controversial  issue  because  of  its  environ¬ 
mental  implications.  The  propramsof  strategic  resource  dcvelop- 
r'~r.e  should  be  coordinated  among  the  allies  in  order  to  avoid 
c'urlication  of  effort,  Thf^y  srxould  strive  to  achieve  a  judicious 
balance  betv.xen  legitimate  security  r.eeds  and  sound  emiron- 


nontal  considerations.  In  the  lonn  run,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  inport  dependency  will  renain  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
■..’esTrn  strategic  materials  posture,  diversification  of  the 
sources  of  supply,  with  einpliasis  on  more  and  secure  sources, 
should  be  a  crucial  objective  in  the  V.'estern  strategic  raiiterals 
policy.  Such  diversification,  already  a  traditional  policy  of 
ivestern  Europe  and  Japan,  has  also  been  achieved  by  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  some  minerals  (bauxite/aluminura,  cadmium, 
merctiry,  and  tungsten,  for  example).  Unfortunately  the  strategy 
of  diversification  has  its  limitations  because  of  the  geographical 
concentration  of  three  vital  strategic  materials,  chromium, 
cobalt,  and  platinum  group  metals  in  southern  Africa,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  being  a  major  alterr.ative .  Finally,  the  deep  sea 
bed  mining  of  nang:anese  nodules  offers  an  almost  ine:diaustible 
potential  of  supplies  of  vital  strategic  minerals;  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  and  perhaps  some 
otI:er  materials.  The  tec-'.nology  of  deep  sea  bed  mining  has  al¬ 
ready/  been  developed,  pioneered  by  U.o.  companies,  but  commercial  . 
exploitation  is  not  e^raected  until  some  time  in  the  1990s. 

At  least  two  reasons  accouiit  for  this  delay:  first,  there  arc 
no  ecoiomic  pressures  because  of  sufficient  supplies  from  land 
sources  and,  second,  the  international  legal  status  of  the  deep 
sea  bed  regime  is  still  uncertain  despite  the  adoption  in  the 
1932  U.i'i,  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  iea  of  the  "connon  -leritage 
of  manl'.ind"  principle  under  v/hich:  deep  sea  bed  mining  is  to  be 
managed  by  a  special  U.N  ''International  Jea-Ted  Authority"  for 
th.e  benefit  of  all  man.kind  but  with  preferential  treatment  of 
the  developing  countries  Jelieving  th.at  this  solution  undul)' 
discriminates  against  the  developed  nations,  but  also  motivated 

by  long-term  strategic  mineral  needs,  the  United  J nates  Acminist- 

i  c  o 

ration  has  so  far  refused  to  sign  the  Convention. Jinco  there 
arc  differences  of  opinion  in  th.is  respect  among  the  i.'cstern 
allies  th.emselvcs ,  3ATC  must  develop  a  cenmen  policy  designed 
no  sneur  '  the  '\cszcn'.  v’orld  the  righ-t  of  access  to  the  strategic 
'■inernls  available  in  tlie  deep  sea  bed  beyend  national  jurisdictio 
f  sen''  policy  sh.ould  govern  ti'.e  i-estern  nations  in  the  current 
n^'.^c'  Ian  ions  of  the  Antarctic  Consultative  pcv;ers  on  the  regime 


to  ',ovem  the  future  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  Antarc 


r.ineral  resources,  a  potential  source  of  oil  and  ninerals  some 
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rex*:  century. 
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hovever  essential  all  the  above  stratesies  for  moderating  the 
impact  of  any  supply  interruptions  may  be,  in  the  long  run  they 
will  prove  insufficient  unless  tlie  V/estern  allies  undertake, 
within  a  coordinated  foreign  policy  framework,  diplomatic,  pol¬ 
itical,  economic,  and  even  military  measures  designed  to  fore¬ 
stall  situations  in  the  Third  V/orld  which  could  be  exploited  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  own  purposes Both  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  h^ve  interest  in  assuring  uninterrupted  access 
to  vital  strategic  materials,  but  the  United  States  has  had  a  te 
dency  to  emphasize  m.ore  immediate  military  and  strategic  concerr;- 
while  its  European  allies  have  been  paying  more  attention  to 
economic  development  in  the  Third  U-orld  as  the  most  effective 
long-term  deterrent  to  counter  possible  Soviet  th.reats.  These  twe 
at- roaches  should  be  combined  in  planning  a  balanced  strategic 
minerals  policy  of  the  U'est.  For  example  an  effective  \iestem 
millrary  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  area  Is 
essential  bv.t  the  military  option,  in  principle  politically 
ur.acceotable ,  must  be  con.sidered  only  in  the  last  resort,  Cn.  the 
other  hand,  the  very'  presence  of  a  strong  allied  capability  in 
those-  areas  and  the  v;illingness  to  use  it  can  prove  a  strong 
deterrent  against  any  attempt  to  damage  U'estem  interests. 

In  pTaruaing  tn.eir  long  range  policy  to  secure  access  to  strategic 
resources,  the  Allies  should  emphasize  non-military  instruments, 
all  designed  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  the  Third  '.vorld's  suppliers  of  such  resources.  This  policy 
would  entail  developir^g  ties  with  these  countries  on  a  pragmatic 
basis  irrespective  of  their  political  systems.  Increased  diplomatic 
contacts  and  conoultatioiis ,  combined  with  economic  and  technical 
assistance, should  be  major  elements  of  such  strategy.  More  generally, 


:h''  .'estem  allies  should  show-  more  sunnort  to  the  princinles  oi 
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::  e  ..'ew  International  Economic  Order",  especially  since  the 


evi't  Union  'tas  boon  c::ploiting  the  Third  ii'orld’s  MEG  campaign 


for  its  ovtn  anti-  . estem  propaganda  w'ithout ,  incidentally ,  much 
concrete  centributien  to  the  T".:irc!  U'orld  coisttries'  developmeitt 
needs , 
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ir.  torir.s  of  concrote  international  political  issues  no  Western 
resource  strategy  will  have  a  chance  of  long  tern  success  unless 
tiie  najor  conflicts '  in  the  sensitive  areas  of  the  hiddle  East 
and  southern  Africa  are  brought  under  control.  Specifically, as 
long  as  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  including  the  issue  of  the 
Palestinians*  self-determination,  remains  unresolved,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  a  better  chance  in. any  future  resource  confron¬ 
tation  in  that  part  of  the  Third  World.  An  analogous  situation 
exists  in  southern  Africa:  as  long  as  the  hamibia  issue  is  not 
settled  and  a  decisive  breakthrough  is  not  achieved  in  South 
Africa's  racial  policy,  the  chances  for  Soviet  political  and 
economic  opportunism  V7ill  be  increased.  The  policy  implication 
is  that  the  Western  allies  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  help 
resolve  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa. 

Generally , even  though  -as  concluded  in  this  study  -  there  is 
no  clear  a:id  present  danger  of  a  resource  war  in  the  Third  V.orld, 
te.e  ..estern  allies  must  develop  a  common  strategy  that  would 
counter  any  Soviet  moves  in  a  possible  future  resource  confron¬ 
tation  in  sensitive  regions  of  th.e  Tiiird  World.  3y  reducing 
their  dependency  upon  imports  of  strategic  materials  from  these 
re~'Lons  and  s!;illfully  inliibiting.  Soviet  opportunities 
the  W'est  v.'ill  have  an  excellent  chance  of  foiling  Soviet  attempts 
to  v.'ago,  let  alone  wi.i,  a  strategic  resource  war  in.  the  Tiiird 
’  orld . 


At 
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Report  to  tl'.e  :,ubcoti,  on  h'ccnotiic  otabilization  of  t:-e  Con. 
on  Rankinp,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  I-.ouse  of  Rep.,  97tn 
Conr , ,  1st  SGSS.,  by  Che  Congressional  Research  service, Lib¬ 
rary  of  Congress .Vi’ashington:  U.b.  C.I-.C.  Sep,  1981;Robert 
lervold,  "The  Strategic  Implications  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
'’onfuel  Mineral  Resources  Policy,"  Prepared  Statement  for 
U.3,  Congress,  -ouse,  Subcom.  on  Africa  of  the  Cora,  on  Forei 
Affairs,  Hearing;  The  Possibility  of  a  Resotirce  U'ar  in 
^outhem  Africa.  57-95.  97th  Cong.,  1st  sess . ,  July  3,  1931. 
..ashington:  L.S.  G.F.C.  1981.  ’villiarn  S.  Mott,  Prepared  ^tat 
rieii.t ,  ibid .  3-37;  Picbert  M.  Price,  Prepared  Statement,  ibid . 
91-93;  '..'illiara  M.  Severin,  Prepared  Statement,  ibid .  A2-51  ; 
nicb.ael  S’nafer,  "Mineral  Myth.s . "  Foreirn  Policy  Mo.  47  (surara 
19S2)  154-71;  PBS  -'.ova,  The  Cobalt  Blues  .Boston ;  V.’CBM.,  PBS 
.-.rcadcast,  .  ov.  23,  1932;  johnb,  Vellis ,  "^itrategic  luinerals 
A  Us  -  USSR  Resource  M'ar?"  Joint  I-erspectives  2,  no,  2 
(Fall  1931);  -03-81.  oee  also;  Prank  R.  Barnett,  A  -.ew  s trace 
for  tp.e  .vest,  n.d.  Reprint  frora  CT~.tima  30,  no,  2; Alfred  E, 
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Congress  25-27,  R'ashingtorL;  U.S.G.P.O.,  l9S3. 

A-.cnr  comnients  in  Europe  see,  e.£,,  '£,'■■■,  Anders  on /'The  .'-.eed  to 
Safeguard  the  Supply  of  strategic  Katerials  to  the  Viest,”  in 
Geoffrey  Stewart-Sniitth,  ed.  Global  Collective  Security  in  the 
1 9RC 's  67-79.  Richmond,  Surrey:  Foreign  Affairs  Publishing  Co  Ltd 
19'2;  Alfred  Coste-Floret ,  ''Th.e  Great  Design  of  the  USSR  in 
Africa:  To  Deprive  the  Lest  of  Its  Vital  Sources  of  Supply," 
7^1antic  Cormunitv  Quarterly  17,  no.  3  (Fall  1 979) :  270-75 ;  Zgidio 
Crtor^,  "il'.e  Threats  to  Vital  V;estem  Resources,"  Atlantic  Com- 
r.'.n.'!  tv  OiTprr.erlv  IS,  no.  2  (Summer  1930):  201-17, 

Cf.  the  definition  under  U.S.  lav  in  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
trials  Stoch  Filing  Act,  1939,  as  amended,  sec.  3(1),  30  U.G'.C.93 
See  also  Bcndan  C.  Szuprov/icz,  f.ow  to  Avoid  Strater.ic  i:aterials 
'"ra'es;  Dealim  vith  Cartels.  Fmbarnoes.  and  SuddIv  Disruetiens  1 


orh:  John  Jiley  1  Sor.s,  19ol. 

Szuprovicz  (note  3)  2-4  and  Fi,-, ,  1  in  this  otudy. 
r-'ressional  handbopi:  (note  2)  344,  Tnc  four  criteria  are  further 
cned  in  this  ..andboo!;  in  VA2,  ooe  also  oer..  '•.'amer  (note  2)  26, 
nr.  and  ..vc  r.al'.e  a  distinctio:;  bstv.-oen  sensitivity  and  I'ulner- 


ability.  An  econonuny  is  sensitive  (sensitivity  being  rieasured 
by  import  dependency)  if  it  suffers  adverse  effects  before  coun¬ 
termeasures  can  be  introduced  to  remedy  the  situation.  An  economy 
is  vulnerable  to  the  extent  that  it  may  suffer  even  after  countfr 
measures,  e.g.  substitution,  recycling,  and  the  like,  have  been 
introduced.  See  Robert  C.  Keohane  and  Joseph  S.  i.ye.  Fewer  and 
Interdependence ;  World  Politics  in  Transition  12-17.  Boston; 
Little  Brown,  1977.  For  a  typology  of  "vulnerability  dependence" 
on  imported,  materials;  highly  vulnerable  supplies,  relatively 
vulnerable  supplies,  relatively  secure  supplies,  and  secure 
supplies,  see  helge  Ilveem,  "hilitarization  of  nature:  Conflict 
and  Control  over  Strategic  Resources  and  Some  Implications  for 
Peace  Politics,"  Journal  of  Peace  Research  16,  no.  1  (1979)1,  12. 
A  vulnerability  index  has  been  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  V.’ar 
College  Strategic  Studies  Croup  for  materials  at  least  50  % 
imported  in  mid~1970s.  See  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  286. 

A  German  study  of  1979  developed  c,  cjjantitative  raw  materials 
political  risk  factor  index  ranging  from  100  (low  risk)  to  a 
nigh  of  500  (liigh  risk)  for  15  minerals,  szuprowicz  (note  2)  2S6 
(Tabic  15.3), 

Anderson  (note  2)  68  (Table  1).  This  attempt  to  quantify  the 
strategic  importance  of  minerals  assigns  quantitative  values 
to  a  number  of  variables  (substitution,  depletion  rate,  scale 
of  nroduction,  number  of  major  sources,  reliabilty  of  major 
sources,  Warsaw  Fact  share  of  production),  arriving  at  the 
strategic  status  of  each  mineral,  resulting  from  the  total  of 
scores.  The  scores  for  "strategic"  factors  (th.e  last  three  men¬ 
tioned  above)  are  multiplied  by  2, 
jee  ozuprowicz  (note  3)  Chapter  XV,  with  Tabic  15.1  including  2A 
critical  danger  point  indications  (p,  274)  and  Table  15.2  v;ith 
15  events  and  conditions  conducive  to  a  crisis  (p,  2S1). 
.izunrcwicz  (note  3)  2S7, 

.  P or  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  energy,  and  c-;specially  oil, 
mroblp-ms  see  Peter  X.  Ccell,  Cil  arc  u'crld  Pev/er.  7th  ed. 

.arm.  end  3  wort  It,  ^;iddlc-sex:  Penguin  Bocks,  Ltd.,  1553;  i^ar.iol 
Yergin  and  llartin  I.illenbrand,  ods ,  C  lobnl  Insec-uritv ;  A  c-tra- 
trr\-  for-  Pnercy  and  bccr.or.ic  Unheaval .  Boston;  Bcuth.ton  -hif- 
f:'’n,  1932.  For  detailed  studies  of  v.-orld  cr.er.-.v  outlcck  see. 
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r'uter,  19^2. 

I'or  a  thcuroana  discussion  see  ozuprov/icz  (note  3);  Fnillip 
C.rc’..scr-,  Minerals  rancbco'c  1952-c3.  London;  Lacmillan  Fublisr.ers 
Led.,  1912  (for  the  Loyal  Institute  of  International  Affairs); 
Janes  ..ielke  and  L,  Jarold  3ullis ,  Stratcnic  and  Critical 
■  .inerals .  Joulder,  Cclcrado;  '..estviev;  Z-ress,  19L4. 


13. 

rij&*  1* 

14. 

2aS"Ci  on.  data 

in  19' 3 

-ritat-nica 

encyclopaedia  Britan 

r.ica,  19G3 

15. 

Ibid . 

U. 

See  Table  5.1 

in  Szupr 

owicz  (noti 

1  7 . 

-O':  Y.S.  Senat 

e.  Cor. 

on  ForG-ip;n 

U.i  .!-inerals  Detencence  on  oouth  Africa.  A  Report.  L’ashington: 
J.J.C.P.C.,  1992.  For  a  jouth.  African  view  see  Jtatenent  by  J.B. 
Clark,  .aricnal  I'rvsical  Research  Laboratory,  Council  for  Jcien- 
tific  and  Industrial  Research,  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  in  U.3. 
Co.n^.,  Rouse  Corn,  on  -cience  and  lecl'.nolOfT-.y ,  9Cth  Ccnc,,  1st 
sess  .Seventh.  Bienr.ial  Conference  on  .  ational  Raterials  Policy: 
Retort .  ;aLrch:  19S3.  '.'ashinr-ton;  U.S.C.r.C.,  19''3.,  pp.  56-54, 
-zuprcwicz  (note  3)  ICC-C.. . 

1  9.  19  23  Iritar-tica  Coe’.:  of  the  Year  (note  14)  346. 

20.  Jzuprcvicz  (note  3)  105. 

21.  1 9 3  3rita:.nica  ;-.cok  of  the  Year  (note  14)  346,  347. 

22.  ::zuprcv.'ic2  (note  3)1 50(Table)L>oe  also  Jorne  A.  Losada,  "otrateric 

'-.etals :  In  the  U.js.  YaeVreoer,"  Latin  Arerlean  Tires  4  (Jan.  1902); 

-i: 

23.  See  "Chir^  Cpens  Alladin’s  Cave  cf  Rare,  Strategic  L.etals,"  Zco- 

norist  279  (hay  2,  1931);  73-74. 

2A.  Izuprowicz  (note  3)  114  (Table  6,1)  and  generally  Clr,  6. 

75  ,  1933  Rritarn.ica  5oo!;  of  the  Year  (note  14)  346, 

25.  A  Congressional  Handbook  (note  2)  110. 

2',  .  It  rust  be  noted  here  that  nost  analysts  focus  on  the  United 
Ztates,  neplcctirr-  its  allies. 

2-.  Accerdiru'  to  the  risk  ir.ee:-:  (.note  7)  th.e  10  nost  critical  naterials 
for  U'est  :  errtar.y  are:  chrore,  nannanese,  asbestos,  tunrstc.-, 
ccbalt,  vanadiu-ti,  titaniijn,  platini:n,  aluminur,  nickel,  rclyb- 
ce.f—t:,  cotper,  tin,  lead,  and  zirre.  :5Zuprowicz  (note  SXnn  official 
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Frer.C'i  study  indicates  France's  vulnerability  to  supplies  of 
13  strategic  materials,  ir.cludiri^:  copper,  cobalt,  t'jng.sten,  chrome, 
titanium,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc.  Id,  226, 

2S.  For  a  historical  perspective  of  developments  that  contributed  to 

U.o.  import  dependency  see  A  C onr. re s s i ona  1  handbook  (note  2)13-17. 

50.  Id.  2F . 

31,  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  29  materials  see  id,  31-17S. 

32,  T  '.e  Strategic  and  Critical  liaterials  Stock  Filing  Act,  1939, 

(note  3),  sec.  3  (1). 

33,  A  Ccmressicnal  Handbook  (note  2)  130.  There  are  other  vulnerabilit 

lists,  but  most  of  these  eight  minerals  appear  on  then  as  well. 
See,  e.g.the  list  of  11  minerals  on  the  index  of  vulnerability 
prepared  by  the  U.S.Army  V;ar  College,  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  22 
(Table  l.j).  For  various  surveys  see  Amos  A.  Jordan  and  P.obert 
A.  Kilmarx,  Strategic  l-iineral s  Dependence ;  The  Stockpile 
Dilemr.'.a  20  and  n.4.  Beverly  Hills, CA:  :>age  Publications ,  1 979 
(The  V.'ashing;ton  Papers,  vol ,  VII). 

34,  See  A  Congressional  Handbook  (note  2)  22  (Fig,  3). 

3_  ,  For  ail  examination  of  these  three  countries  as  U.S,  suppliers 

of  critical  materials  see  U.S,  Cong,, House  Com.  on  Interior  an- 
Insular  Affairs,  bubcomi,  on  Mines  aiid  Mining,  jub-c>a' lara 
Afr^  ca ;  Its  Role  in  Critical  Mineral  Heeds  of  the  '.vestem 
V.'orld.  96th  Cor.g.,  2d  sess.,July  1930,  k’ashir-gton :U  .o .C  ,F .0, , 
1980,  This  Report  is  summarized  in  A  Coruressior.al  Handbook 
(note  2)  310-20, 

Con press! onal  Handbook  (note  2)  364. 
zuprowicz  (note  3)  154-64.  For  Canada  see  also  Jock  Finlayson, 
"Canada  and  Strategic  Materials,"  International  Perspectives 
(5ep.-Cct,  1982);  13-21,  For  Australia  see  also:A  C onn r e s s i onal 
handbook  (note  2)  362-63;  M.H.Govett  and  G  .j  ,S  .C-ovett ,  "Tiie 
hole  of  Australian  Minerals  Industry  in  Horld  Minerals  Supply," 
Resources  Policy  6  (June  1960);  87-102, 

3'.  1 9"3  Sritannica  3ook  of  the  Year  (note  14)346. 

S'",  lee  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  70-71. 

For  a  survey  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  apparent  strategic  materials 
self-sufficiency  see  id,  Ch,  4,  For  the  Soviet  Union  see  also 
A  Ccn-^ressional  Handbook  (note  2)  170-73  . 
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41.  See  ozupro’.iicz  (note  3)  34  (Table  2,1). 

42.  In  1979  the  Soviet  Union  iv^as  reported  to  be  shoppir^  for  sone 

of  these  niaterials ,  nar.ely  aluniinura,  copper,  chnroriium,  lead, 
titanium,  and  zinc  (as  V7ell  as  molybdenum  and  cobalt).  See 
A  C onrt re s s i onal  handbook  (note  2)  171,  referring  to  "Soviet 
Union;  The  Mysterious  Switch  into  Metals  Buying,"  Business 
Meek,  May  21,  1979,  p,  42, 

43.  A  Congressional  handbook  (note  2)  172, 

44.  Legvold  (note  2)  72, 

45.  Severin  (note  2)  43-44,  Still  in  1981  the  output  of  chromite 

(the  main  ore  of  chromium)  felt  slightly.  1983  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year  (note  14)  532. 

46.  Severin  (note  2)  45-46,  Tlie  Soviet  supplies  are  augmented  by 
cobalt  contained  in  nickel  ore  imported  from  Cuba.  Ibid, 

47.  In  1975  the  platinum  exports  dropped  off  to  only  1.4  million 
troy  ounces  from  the  peak  level  of  2,7  million  annually  in  the 
years  1972-1974  but  recovered  gradually,  reaching  an  estimated 
3,35  million  troy  ounces  in  1931,  Severin  (note  2)  44;  19S3 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year  (note  14)  533,  Platinum  group 
metals  include  platinum, iridium,  palladium,  osmium,  rhodium, 
and  rhutenium.  Ibid, 

43.  In  addition  to  the  severe  physical  environment,  these  problems 
include  long  distances  from  processing  and  consuming  centers, 
shortages  of  the  necessary  equipment,  poor  transportation 
infrastructure,  and  -last  but  not  least-  the  perennial  problem 
of  the  institutional  inefficiency  of  the  Soviet  system.  See 
A  C crin r e s s i onal  1  handbook  (note  2)  173, 

49.  Examples  are  Soviet  purchases  of  manganese,  chromite,  and  tit- 

aniam.  Legvold  (note  2)  72, 

50.  izuorowicz  (note  3)  72  (Table  4.2),, 

51.  19*' 3  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year  (note  14)  532, 

52.  izugrowicz  (note  3)  73-79. 

53 .  See  Marshall  I.  Coleman,  The  Enir  ma  of  soviet  Fctrolois?.;  l.alf- 
Full  or  '.Calf -Empty?  London:  C'cor:  c-  Allen  Sc  Unv.’in,  1930, 


many  studies  of  this  problem  the  CIA  Keports  have  received 
publicity.  Initially  CIA  projected  that  the  Soviet  L’nion 
its  East  European  allies  would  become  significant  annual 
importers  of  oil  by  1985.  See  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
osoects  for  Soviet  Cil  Production.  ER  77-10270.  V.’ashington, 


i^pril  1977.  Subsequent  CIA  studies  seemed  to  have  revised 
-ipwards  the  dire  predictions  on  the  state  of  the  Soviet  petro- 
reserves.  See  id.  Prospects  for  Soviet  Cil  Production ; 

A  Supplemental  Analysis .  ER  77-10425.  Washington,  July  1977. 

For  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Soviet  petroleum  problem  see 
I  Oldman  (note  53)  (with  an  examination  of  the  CIA  reports  at 
:-10  and  Ch.  6^  See  also  comprehensively  Cdell  (note  11),  Ch,  3i 
Joseph  F.  Riva,Jr.,  Soviet  0^ 1  Prospects .  Washington:  Congres¬ 
sional  Research  Service,  April  6,  1981;  and  NATO  Colloquium: 

SJZA :  Energy  1980-90.  Brussels:  hATO,  1982;  and  the  literature 
cited  in  note  134  below. 

931  3ritannica  Book  of  the  Year  352.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia 
Eritannica,  1981;  1982  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year  348.  Chicago; 
Ir.cyclopaedia  Britannica,  1982;  1 983  Britannica  Book,  of  the  Yea? 
Ir.ote  14)  346. 

rth.ur  J.  Klinghoffer,  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Energy 
redicament,"  Crbis  25,  no.  3  (Fall  1981)  557,  563;  Charles 
binger  (Project  Director),  The  Critical  Link:  Energy  and  l^ationr 
jec’-iritv  in  the  1980*s  195  .  Cambridge , MA ;  Ballinger,  1982. 

binger  (note  56)  202. 
zuprowicz  (note  3)  73  (Table  4.3), 

cr  statements  to  this  effect  see,  among  others,  Alexander  Haig 
("the  era  of  the'resource  war’has  arrived")*  Statement  before 
house  Cora,  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1980,  Hearings  on 
hesource  V»ar:  Minerals  Held  i-tostage.  cited  in  Mott  (note  2)  15; 
Viamer  (note  2)  25;  Mott(note  2)8;  Barnett  (note  2)  n.p.; 

Janes  A.  Miller,  Daniel  E,  Fine,  and  R.  Daniel  Mcl-iichael  (note  2); 
-ar.tini,  in  Houser  (note  2)  18. 

cr  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  resource  war  fears  see  Shafer 
''rote  2).  See  also  Severin  (note  2);  Price  (note  2);  and  the 
tvo  balanced  analyses  in  Legvold  (note  2)  and  Bullis  (note  2). 


61 .  For  a  historical  review  see  David  L.  Gordon  and  Royden 
Dangerfield,  The  Hidden  Weapon;  The  Story  of  Economic 
V/arf are .  N'ew  York:  Harper  Row,  1947. 

62.  See  Jerry  Knight  and  Peter  Behr, "Strategic  Minerals  Acquire 
Xew  Prominence  in  U.S,"  K'ashington  Post,  reprinted  in  The 
Guardian,  April  5,  1981,  p,  17  j  PBS-Nova  (note  2)  11,  15. 

63.  Continual  legislative  work  in  the  U.S .Congress ,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy,  Research  and  Development  Act  of  1980  also  promoted 
wide  interest  in  strategic  materials  among  the  technical, 
industrial,  sind  academic  communities.  See  A  Congress ional 
Handbook  (note  2)  165,  A  history  of  legislative  activities 
and  efforts  of  various  national  commissions,  executive 

branches  of  U.S.  Government,  and  professional  societies  are 
summarized  in  this  Handbook  at  II  B  <S;  C, 

64.  Among  the  few  examinations  of  the  problem  see  Anderson  (note  2 

Coste-Floret  (note  2);  and  Ortona  (note  2),  European  concern 
about  the  supply  of  strategic  materials  was  also  expressed 
in  a  report  to  the  European  Parliament,  prepared  by  its 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  which  called  upon  the  member  states 
to  take  coordinated  steps  to  safeguard  the  security  of  sea  la/; 
especially  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  southern  Africa,  See 
Foreign  Affairs  Research  Institute  ,  "The  European  Parliament 
Demands  Security  of  Sealanes , "^mirae(^  London  21/19B0. 

The  relatively  low  concern  with  the  "resource  war"  issue  in 
V.'estem  Europe  does  not  mean  that  the  European  nations  under¬ 
estimate  the  problem  of  their  strategic  resources  supplies, 
but  may  simply  reflect  the  fact  of  their  long  living  with 
the  need  to  import  most  of  the  strategic  materials  from 
overseas • 

65.  Even  the "moral  majority"  leader  Jerry  Falwell  joined  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  resource  war  in  which  -as  he  claimed  -  we  are 

engaged  "whether  guns  are  being  fired  or  not".  See  Jerry  Knight 
and  Peter  Behr  (note  62), 

6i,  Rep.  James  Santini,  in  U.S.  Cong.,  liouse  Com,  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcom,  on  i-iines  and  Mining.  :  onfuel 
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y^nerals  Policy  Review.  Hearing .  96th  Cong.,  2d  sess*,  Sep,  18, 
1980,  p.  1.  Washington:  U.S.G.F.C.,  1980, 

67,  l-.ouser  (note  2)  20, 

68,  Fine,  in  Strategic  Minerals  t  A  Resource  Crisis  (note  2)  30. 

69,  See  Legvold  (note  2), 

70,  Bullis  (note  2)  167-70, 

71,  Vi .  Raymond  Duncan,  "Soviet  Power  in  Latin  America:  Success  or 
Failure?"  in  Robert  h,  Donaldson,  ed.  The  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Third  World:  Successes  and  Failures  1,  6,  Boulder, CC:  Westview 
Press,  1981, 

72,.  See,  e,g,,  Anderson  (note  2)  70;  Severin  (note  2)  50;  U.S . 

Minerals  Dependence  on  South  Africa.  A  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  U.S.  Senate,  Cct,  1982,  97th  Cong,, 2d  sess 
iv’ashingron:  U.S.G.P.O.,  1982,  p,  7.  However,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  For  example,  Gen.  'William  C,  Westmoreland,  a  former  U.S, 
Chief  of  Staff,  believes  in  the  threat  of  Soviet  military  and 
naval  incursions.  See  his  opinion  quoted  in  Barnett  (note  2)  n, 

73.  See  Thomas  T,  Hammond,  Red  Flag  over  Afghanistan:  The  Communist 
Coup,  the  Soviet  Invasion,  and  the  Consequences  143-44.  Boulde.: 
CC:  Westview  Press,  1984, 

74.  See  definition  of  aggression  adopted  by  the  U.H.  General  Assem¬ 
bly  Dec,  14,  1974,  G.A.O.R.,  29th  sess,,  Supp,  .No,  19  (A/9619 
and  Corr.  1)  in  Resolution  3314  (XXIX),  reprinted  in  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  69,  no,  2  (April  1975)480,  Art,  3. 

75.  However,  concern  has  been  expressed  in  Western  Europe 
t.nat  the  Europeein  NATO  members  could  be  blackmailed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  into  submission  by  a  Soviet  naval  action  cutting 
them  off  from  their  overseas  supplies,  the  United  States 
failing  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  at  sea  and  making  a  deal 
with  it  to  avoid  escalation.  See  three  disturbing  scenarios  in 
Foreign  Affairs  Research  Institute  (note  64)  6-10» ■ 

73.  As  noted  by  Legvold  (note  2)  55,  Admiral  Gorshkov  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  sea  as  the  supply  route  of  NATO,  See  Sergey  G. 
Gorshkov,  Tie  Sea  Power  of  the  State.  2d  ed.  Annapolis ,MD : 

Naval  Institute  Press,  1979,  For  potential  Soviet  threat  in  the 
Caribbean  see  Jiri  Valenta,  "Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Caribbean 
3asin,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  108  (May  1982)  163, 
170-71 , 


77,  Cn  the  two  Shaba  invasions  of  1977  and  1978  see  Morris  Rothenberg, 

The  USSR  and  Africa :  Mew  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Global  Power 
51-56,  V.'ashington:  Advanced  International  Studies  Institute,  19S0» 
Jiri  Valenta  and  Shannon  Butler,  "East  German  Security  Policies 
in  Africa,"  in  Michael  Radu,  ed.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Third 
V;  or  Id  I  East  vs.  South  142,  153-55,  Mew  York:Praeger ,  1981, 

78,  For  an  examination  of  Soviet  military  ties  with  Africa  see 

Rothenberg  (note  77)  73-79,  See  also  briefly  Daniel  S.  Papp, 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  Southern  Africa,"  in  Donaldson,  ed,(note 
71)  69,  78. 

79,  Cut  of  this  number,  however,  only  500  were  in  southern  Africa 

(200  in  Angola  and  300  in  Mozambique),  with  major  contingents 
in  Ethiopia  (2,400),  Libya  (1,800),  and  Algeria  (1,000),  200 
were  in  Mali  and  9G0  in  other  African  countries.  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  The  Military  Balance  1983/84 
78  hereinafter  pagination  follows  reprint  in  Air  Force  Magazine . 
Dec.  1983.J 

80,  Ibid .  (note  79) 

81,  The  Military  Balance  1983/84^80.  (450  in  Angola;  100  in  Mozambiqt'e 
.  250  in  Algeria;  550  in  Ethiopia;  400  in  Libya;  and  125  in  Guinea'. 

82,  Ibid,  (160  in  Iraq;  75  in  South  Yemen;  and  210  in  Syria). 

33,  Id,  123,  However,  Cuba  announced  the  intention  to  cut  its  troops 
strength  in  Ethiopia  to  fewer  than  3,000  by  June  1984,  See 
"Cuba  Said  to  Be  Fulling  Troops  Out  of  Ethiopia,"  New  York  Times . 
Jan,  25,  1984,  p.  3,  cols.  3-4, 

84.  The  Military  Balance  1933/84  (note  79)  123, 

c5.  The  major  recipients  of  Soviet  military  aid  have  been:  Angola 
(under  military  cooperation  agreements,  the  latest  in  1983), 
Ethiopia,  Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau,  Mali,  Mozambique,  Nigeria, 

Uganda,  Zambia,  and  Somalia,  Id,  102,  See  also  Papp  (note  78) 
78-83;  Chester  A,  Crocker  and  William  H,  Lewis,  "Missing  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Africa.,,",  Foreign  Policy  35  (Summer  1979),  142, 
150-51. 

86,  See  Henry  Trofimenko,  "The  Tliird  World  and  the  U.S. -Soviet 

Competition!  A  Soviet  View,"  Foreign  Affairs  59,  no,  5  (Summer 
1931)1021,  1033.  Trofimenito  makes  one  exception  "of  the  tempor¬ 
ary  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan,  which  has  been 
caused  by  extraordinary  circumstances,"  (!),  Ibid,  For  a  general 


Cccr.eration 


t  for  the  Anti -Imperialist  Str 
oscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1980, 

See  David  K,  Hall,  "Naval  Diplomacy  in  h’est  African  Waters,"  in 
Stephen  S,  Kaplan  et  al.  Diplomacy  of  Power;  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
as  a  Political  Instrument  519-69,  Washington:  Brookings  Institute,  , 
1981 . 

See  generally  Arthur  Jay  Klinghoffer,  "Thr  Soviet  Union  and  AngoT  " 
in  Donaldson,  ed.  (note  71):  97-124. 

9,  The  Military  Balance  1983/84  (note  79)  102, 

0.  Id.  95.  See  also  Rothenberg  (note  77)  85, 

1.  See,  e.g,,  Robert  J .  Hanks. The  Caoe  Route;  Imperilled  ’Western 

Lifeline .  Cambridge,! LA: Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis,  198  . 
However,  in  any  Soviet  master  plan  South  Africa  V7ould  certainly  be  th 
"supreme  target".  See  Rothenberg  (note  77)Ch,  X.  It  might  be 
added  here  that  in  1983  a  former  commander  of  South  Africa's 
main  naval  base  and  tracking  station  and  his  wife  were  sentenced 
to  life  and  ten  years  imprisonment  respectively  for  spying  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  .New  York  Times .  Jan.  1,  1984, BBC  'World  Seirvice,j  . 

::ilitary  Balance  1 983/84  (note  79)  102,  31 ,  1 

Id.  121. 

Statement  by  Rear  Admiral  William  S,  Mott  (U.S.Navy,  ret.) 

(note  2)  25, 

Among  others,  see,  e.g.,  Barnett  (note  2);  Mott  (note  2);  and 
especially  Rocco  M.  Paone,  "Soviet  Policy  in  Southern  Africa," 
American  Intelligence  Journal  5,  no,  2  (July  1983):  12-24. 

See  Papp  (note  73)  for  a  table  of  major  Soviet-southern  African 
visits  in  the  years  1976-79. 

Tm.e  Military  Balance  1983/84  (note  79)  102. 

Id.  95. 

Id.  95,  102. 

. Id.  95, 

.  Rothenberg  (note  77)  86.  Cf,  the  technichal  cooperation  agreement 
of  Roumania  with  the  Sudan  of  1982,  The  Military  Balance  1983/84 
(norr  79)  95. 

.  Izuprowicz  (note  3)  189-93.  See  also  Duncan  (note  71)  6,  stressing 
Scviot  desire  to  gain  access  to  Latin  American  strategic  resources 


and  willingness  to  cooperate  even  with  military-ruled  but 
mineral-rich  states,  e.g.  Brazil, 

103.  See.  e.g.  Bamett  (note  2)n.p. 

104.  Legvold  (note  2)  68,  See  also  Robert  Legvold,  "The  Super  Rivals 
Conflict  in  the  Third  l»’orld,"  Foreifxn  Affairs  57,  no.  4 
(Spring  1979)  755,  772,  As  emphasized  by  Legvold  (note  2)71, 
one  must  distinguish  -  between  the  Soviet  Union*s  dedication 
to  produce  a  situation  with  a  denial  potential  from  its  beh¬ 
avior  merely  caking  advantage  of  an  emerging  situation.  Cf, 
Klinghoffer  (note  88)  112,  who  does  not  consider  it  likely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  got  involved  in  Angola  primarily  in  order 
to  be  in  a  better  position  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  V/e 

105.  Houser  (note  2)  18. 

106.  Price  (note  2)  92-93 >  U.S .  Minerals  Dependence  on  South  Africa 
(note  72)  8. 

107.  Price  (note  2)  92-93. 

108.  U.S.  Minerals  Dependence  on  So\ith  Africa  (note  72)  8. 

109.  For  an  examination  of  the  stability  of  the  economic  and  political 

structure  of  Zaire,  Zimbabx^e,  and  South  Africa  see  the  report  in 
L.S.  Congress,  House  Com,  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Sub- 
com,  on  Mines  and  Mining,  Sub -Sahara  Africa?  Its  Role  in  Cri.tice 
liineral  ..eeds  of  the  '..'ester;!  V/orld.  96ch  Cong.,  2d  sess.,July 
1980,  v.'ashingtcn:  U.S.G.P.C.,  1980.  This  Report  is  summarized 
in  A  Congressional  Handbook  (note  2)  310-20.  See  also  note  35. 

110.  For  details  of  scenarios  under  v;hich  critical  mineral  exports 
from  South  Africa  might  be  interrupted  see  U.S.  Congress,  Senate 
Com,  on  For,  Relations,  Subcom,  on  African  Affairs,  Imports 

of  ?!inerals  from  South  Africa  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  and  the  OECD  Countries .  Prepared  by  the  Congressio 
nal  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  96th  Cong., 

2d  sess,,  Sep,  1980,  V,'ashington:  U.S.G.P.O.,  1930.  For  a  com- 
prenensive  survey  see  U.S.  Minerals  Dependence  on  South  Africa 
(note  72)  1-15. 

111.  United  Rations  Charter,  Art,  41. 

112.  See  in  particular  two  Resolutions  of  the  U.M.  Security  Council: 
Res.  232  of  Dec.  16,  1966;  U.M.  Security  Council  Cff.  Rec.,21st 
Year,  p.  7;  and  Res.  253  of  May  29,  1968;  U.R’.  Security  Council 
Cff,  Rec.,  23d  Year,  p,  5. 
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113.  It  is  common  Icnowledge  that  sanctions  imposed  by  intematioiiai 
organizations  have  not  proved  effective.  For  some  time  even 
the  United  States,  under  the  so-called  Byrd  Amendment  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Filing  Act,  50  U.5.C. 
paras.  98-98h  (1971)  authorized,  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  importation  of  Rhodesian  chromite.  The  Amendment 
vras  finally  repealed  in  1977.  For  documentation  cn  the  laws 
repealing  and  reinstituting  the  embargo  see  International 
Legal  Materials  11,  no.l  (Jan.  1972):  178-79;  and  Id.  16, no. 2 
(March  1 977) ;425-27 . 

ll<i.Tn  the  past,  African-sponsored  resolutions^  proposing  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa, were  vetoed  by  the  three  Westeri 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  See  ^  Chronicle 
14,  no.  11  (Dec.  1977)  6. 

11 5. See  Mott  (note  2)  3-9;  Barnett  (note  2)n.p. 

115.  quoted  in  Barnett  (note  2)  n.p. 

117.  Mott  (note  2)  9,  quoting  Stalin,  V/ or ks  vol.  5,  pp.  57-53. 
■ioscow,  1953. 

118.  Xd.  10,  quoting  Kltrushchov’ s  address  at  the  University  of 
J  altar ta  in  1950. 

119.  Two  statements  by  Brezhnev  have  been  quoted.  Tne  first  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  at  a  secret  meeting  of  '..’arsaw  Pact 
countries 'leaders  in  Prague  in  1973,  Brezhnev  stating  that 
the  Soviet  objective  v/as  world  dominance  by  1935  (!)  and  that 

the  Soviet  control  of  Europe’s  sources  of  energy  and  raw  mat¬ 
erials  would  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  hostage  of  >;oscow. 
See  Barnett  (note  2),  quoting  Robert  Moss,  former  editor  of  the 
Foreign  Report  intelligence  bulletin  of  The  Eccnomist .  The 
other  statement .allegedly  made  to  Siad  Barre  (when  he  was 
still  Moscow's  client),  proclaimed  the  Soviet  aim  "to  gain 
control  of  the  two  great  treasure  houses  on  which  the  '.vest 
depends  -  the  energy  treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  mineral  treasure  house  of  of  central  and  southern  Africa," 
This  was  quoted  without  referring  to  any  source  by  Mixon.  See 
ilichard  M.  Mixon,  The  Real  War  23,  ..ew  York:  Random  .-.ouse,  1930. 

120.  ^ee  llott  (note  2)  11-14,  quoting  Ilya  Dzhir'^cvelov,  a  I'GB 
defector,  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  oaving 


much  attention  to  the  "resource  war"  since  mid  1940s,  especially 
as  far  as  oil  is  concerned.  As  evidence  Dzhirkvelov  referred 
to  joviet  abortive  attempts  just  after  the  Second  V«orld  'i.'ar  to 
control  Iranian  oil}  Stalin’s  turn  in  his  Middle  Eastern  policy 
from  very  warm  relations  with  Israel  to  supporting  the  Arabs; 
and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister's  Patolichev's  remark 
in  the  Sudan  in  1971  on  great  strategic  and  political  importance 
of  oil  and  gas. 

121.  Barnett  (note  2)  refers  to  a  book  by  a  Soviet  Major  General, 
named  A.M.  Lagovskiy,  entitled  Strategy  and  Economics , in  which 
the  general  argues  for  a  Soviet  effort  to  control  strategic 
materials  as  a  means  of  debilitating  the  American  economy. 

122.  Mott  (note  2),  referring  to  Sakharov's  book  My  Country  and 
the  World  and  an  article  of  his  in  Kontinent .  no.  16  (1978), 
confirming  that  the  Soviets  have  designs  to  deny  strategic 
materials  to  the  '.vest. 

123.  See  in  particular  Daniel  I.  Fine  (note  2)}  Id.,  in  Strategic 
liinerals ;  A  Resource  Crisis  (note  2)  30-32. 

124.  Fine,  in  The  Resource  V/ar  in  3  D  (note  2) »  Also  referred  to 
in  Herbert  E.  Meyer, "Russia's  Sudden  Reach  for  Raw  Materials, 
Long  an  Exporter,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Mow  Competing  with  the 
'.v’est  for  Strategic  Minerals,"  Fortune  102  (July  28,  1980)  43,4';, 

125.  Statement  by  William  Casey,  cited  in  Mott  (note  2)  17-18. 

126.  As  put  by  Fine,  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  "conventional  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized  buyer  capability,"  See  The  Resource 
War  in  3  D  (note  2)  37, 

127.  There  is  no  consensus  on  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence,  V/hereas 
Legvold  believes  that  the  evidence  for  the  shift  is  "limited  and 

highly  questionable",  Bullis  finds  that  for  certain  strategic 
materials  it  appears  to  be  "well  documented",  Legvold  (note  2) 
71;  Bullis  (note  2)  174, 

128.  Severin  (note  2)49;  Bullis  (note  2)  173,  174. 

129.  Legvold  (note  2)  75,  underestimates  this  determination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

130.  This  is  the  view  of  Severin  (note  2),  Legvold  (note  2),  Bullis 
(note  2),  and  such  experts  as  geologists  and  dealers  at  the 
London  Metals  Exchange,  the  major  v/orld  center  for  trade  in 
strategic  minerals.  Anderson  (note  2)  78. 


In  this  regaxd.,  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  role 
of  transnational  companies  which  assign  priorities  to  the 
firancial  success  of  their  investments  ratlier  than  national 
interest.  For  example,  at  one  time  prices  of  germanium  rose 
sh-arply  not  so  much  because  of  withdrawal  of  Soviet  supplies 
and  uncertainty  over  the  African  sources  as  because  of 
commercial  speculations  of  investors,  Anderson  (note  2)  71, 

In  the  United  States  strategic  materials  are  promoted  as  a 
good  investment,  the  leading  promoter  being  James  Sinclair 
ci  Co.  of  hew  York,  See  Knight  and  Behr  (note62)17.  See  also 
“Adventurous  Investing  in  Strategic  Materials,"  Business 
Week.  Get.  12,  1981,  p.  170-01+. 

Among  many  analyses  of  this  scenario  see  Klinghoffer  (note  5( 
571-74;  Ebinger  (note  56)  201-06;  nenry  S.  Rowen  and  John 
P,  V/eyant,  "Trade-off  between  Military  Policies  and  Vulnera¬ 
bility  Policies,"  in  James  L,  Plummer,  ‘ed.  Engrev  Vulnerabil. 
305,  307-08,  Cambridge, MA :  Ballinger,  1982;  Ian  Smart,  "Ener; 
and  the  Power  of  Nations,"  in  Yergin  and  Hillenbrand,  eds , 
(note  11)  349,  368-70. 

Cdell  (note  11)  71,  believes  that  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Soviet  Union  v/ill  move  even  further  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  oil  and  gas  production.  See  also  Smart  (note  132) 
3C9-70;  James  Ellis , "Warsaw  Fact  Energy  Situation  Prospects  ■ 
Implications  for  the  '.vest,"  N'ATC  Review  29,  no,  2  (April  193i 
29,  33. 

Ebinger  (note  56)  201-03;  Rowen  and  Weyant  (note  132)  303; 
Ellis  (note  133)  31,  See  also  Jochen  Bethkenhagen,  "CC^!ECC^■ 
Energy  Problems  cLnd  the  '.vest,"  NATO  Review  26,  no.  1  (Feb, 
1978):  20-24;  NATO  Colloquium  (note  54);  George  W,  Hoffman, 
Eastern  Europe *s  Resource  Crisis .  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
Energy  Resources ;  Dependence  and  Policy  Potions .  Austin, Texas 
The  U.  of  Texas,  Center  for  Energy  Studies,  1981;  D.  Park, 

Oil  and  Gas  in  Comecon  Countries ,  London:  Kogan  Page,  1979, 

Ebinger (note  56)  203. 

See,  e.g..  Smart  (note  132)  363;  Ebinger  (note  55)  204; 
'"lingioffer  (note  56)  573.  See  also  Sev9r\'n  3ialer,  "The  Hart 
he  cade:  Soviet  Policies  in  the  1930*s,"  Forei- n  Affairs  59, 
nc,  5  (Summer  1981)  999,  1017. 
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See,  however  .Herbert  E. Meyer  who  believes  tl^iat  the  Soviet 

Union  would  consider  the  seizure  of  Middle  East  oil  as  a  sol¬ 
ution  to  its  energy  crisis.  Meyer,  "i/hy  V.'e  Should  Vv'orry  about 
the  Soviet  Energy  Crunch.*'  Fortune  (25  Feb,  1980)  85.  Should 
this  be  the  Soviet  option,  the  intervention  in  Afghanistar^ 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  step  toward  the  Persian  Gulf.  See 
liammond  (note  73)  Ch,  18,  suggesting  a  number  of  scenarios 
for  a  Soviet  move  in  the  area:  intervention  in  a  civil  war  in 
Iran?  the  Baluchistan  question;  and  the  Pakistan  and  Forth 
Yemen  scenarios, 

137.  See,  e.g,,  Ebinger  (note  56)  204;  Smart  (note  132)  263. 

138.  See  Ebinger  (note  56)  194;  Klinghoffer  (note  56)  571. 

139.  This  point  of  view  is  represented  by  Bullis  (note  2)  and 
Legvold  (note  2). 

140.  In  this  profiteering  scheme  the  Soviet  h.ard  currency  earnir-gs 
from  the  sale  of  petroleum  in  1973  increased  by  $  600  milliori 
or  twice  the  1972  earnings.  See  details  in  Goldman  (note  53) 
88-90. 

141.  However,  the  dumping  of  the  Pdiodesian  chrome  is  believed  by 
som.e  to  have  resulted  from  domestic  overproduction  and 

even  caused  damage  to  the  Soviet  economy,  Anderson  (note  2)  ')  ’■ 

142.  Legvold  (note  2)  64.  Cn  the  other  hand,  this  purchase  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  normal  action  of  any  consumer  buying 

to  supplement  domestic  underproduction,  Anderson  (note  2)  78. 

143.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  cobalt  even  provided  inceivtive  for 
substitution,  Severin  (note  2)  51. 

144.  Simon  D.  Strauss,  Mineral  Self-Sufficiency  -  The  Contrast 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  8,  Vi’ashington: 
American  Mining  Congress,  1979,  cited  by  Legvold  (note  2)  63, 

14" ,  For  an  examination  of  this  question  see  Szuprowicz  (note  3)Ch,7. 

146.  Severin  (note  2)  51;  Shafer  (note  2)  160, 

147.  See  especially  Legvold  (note  2). 

14r.  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  economic  weapon  against  its 

allies,  e.g.,  Yugoslavia,  China, and  occasionally  Poland,  but, 
eager  to  continue  trade  relations  w’ith  the  West,  it  has  not 


been  williag  to  use  its  position  as  a  supplier  of  strategic 
raterials  as  a  weapon  to  achieve  its  foreign  policy  goals. 
Exceptions  are:  cutting  off  supplies  of  manganese,  chromite, 
and  platinum  group  metals  to  the  United  States  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1948,  which  did  not,  however,  seriously  affect 
l.i.  weapons  production!  Shafer  (note  2)  162;  and  the  curtailme 
of  chromite  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  Korean  war, 
lasting  until  1960»  U.S.  Minerals  Dependence  on  South  Africa 
(note  72)  9. 

1''9.  Contingency  plans  for  war  time  defense  of  sea  lanes  are  a  sepa 
concern  which  cannot  be  entered  into  in  this  paper. 

150.  See  generally  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  Ch,  11. 

151.  Tne  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  7  Ju) 
1939,  53  Stat  811.  For  a  convenient  background  history  of  the 
L.S.  stock  piling  system  including  the  inventory  of  the  stock¬ 
pile  materials  as  of  July  31,  1981  see  A  Congressional  Kandbool 
(note  2)  230-50.  For  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  U.S.  stoc' 
pile  system  and  policy  see  Tne  President  *s  .national  Materials 
and  Minerals  Program  and  Report  to  Congress  (note  2)  14-24. 

For  hearings  on  the  "bill. to  amend  the  1939  Act  see  U.S.  Congr( 
Senate*  Strategic  Stockpileg .  Hearings  before  the  Subcom.  on 
Preparedness  of  the  Com,  on  Armed  Services,  97th  Cong;,  2d ■ set 
June  9,  10,  1982.  Washington:  U.S.G.P.O,,  1982. 

152.  See  Tne  President’s  Hational  Materials  and  Minerals  Program 
and  Report  to  Congress  (note  2)  17  (Fig.  2), 

153.  For  a  critical  assessment  of  the  U.S.  stockpile  system  see 
Shafer  (note  2)  161-63;  Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Harrison 
Schmitt,  in  Strategic  Stockpiles  (note  151)  33-36. 

154,5r.afer  (note  2)  164-66, 

155.  For  a  review  of  the  West  European  and  Japanese  stockpile  situ- 

aticn  see  Szuprcwicz  (note  3)  226-29,  Cn  Canada  see  Finlayson 
(note  37)  21.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  V.'est  Europ¬ 
ean  countries  (e.g,  France  and  West  Germany)  private  commercial 
inventories  complement  stockpiling.  Szuprowicz  (note  3)  203, 
225,  227;  Shafer  (note  2)  1j5. 

156.  ^ee  generally  A  Congressional  .-.andbook  (note  2)  250-58;  Szup¬ 

rcwicz  (note  3)  19o-200. 
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157.  See  generally  A  C c nr- re s s ?  ona  1  Handbook  (note  2)  263-78. 

153.  Id.  279-S3. 

159.  See  H.Dana  Moran, "Substitution  -  Some  tractical  Considerations," 
In  U .5 .Congress ,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  EnRineering 
Imolicati cns  of  Chronic  Materials  Scarcity  284,  Washington: 

U.i. G  .F.C  . ,  April  19'77. 

160.  For  a  review  of  the  substitution  potential  of  the  eight 
minerals  see  A  Congressional  Handbook  (note  2)  258-62.  See 
also  a  general  metallic  minerals  substitution  matrix  in 
Szuprcwicz  (note  3)  198-99. 

161.  A  Corrresslonal  handbook  (note  2)  258-62, 

162.  W.  283. 

163.  About  one  third  of  the  land  in  the  United  States  is  in  public 
ownership.  60  -70  !=  of  this  land  is  entirely  or  partially 
closed  to  mineral  exploration  and  development.  296-97, 

For  a  detailed  study  of  the  mineral  potential  of  U.S.  public 
land  see  The  President  *  s  .-ational  Materials  and  Minerals 
Proarara  (note  2)  239-553.  See  also  Hatten  S.  Yoder, Jr.,  "Strat 
egic  Minerals:  A  Critical  Research  iNeed  and  Opportunity," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  126,  no.  3 
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mining.  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  see  Elisabeth  Mann 
Borgese  and  Paul  M.T  .White  eds ,  Seabed  Mining; :  Scientific . 
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York:  McGraw-Hill,  1983, 
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